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Why is Tareyton better? 


thers remove. 


‘Tareyton improves. 


The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 


The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac- 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water. 

Asamatter of fact, many : 
cities across the United States have instituted charcoal 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 


Charcoal: History’s No. 1 filter 


Charcoal was used by the ancient z 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 











Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing precesses, 
including the refining of sugar! 


Charcoal made the gas mask 


possible in World War I. 


Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 


Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 


Charcoal is used to 
mellow the taste of the finest bourbons. 


Charcoal also plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control devices. 





Activated charcoal 


does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 


While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 








"..That’s why 

us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch.” 


Tareyton is America’ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





King Size: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm: 19 mg. “tar, 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. ‘76. 





(6 Audis 
for $1000 less 


than Volvos 
and BMWs 


(even Saabs and Peugeots, 
for that matter). 
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No tricks. No word games. You can actually get ou 
than the least expensive Volvo, BMW. Saab or Peugés 
And not only will you be spending less. but youl! be getting more 
More miles per gallon than any of them. 37 on the highway and 24 in the city for our standard 
shift mode! based on the latest EPA estimates. (Mileage can vary. of course, depending on the car's 
condition, op tional equipment, as well as the way you drive 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“How is it possible for you to have that in the magazine on Mon- 
day morning when it only happened on Saturday night?” The ques- 
tion, raised each time a late-breaking story makes the pages of TIME. 
arose again last week when 98.5% of our readers came upon “The Res- 
cue: ‘We Do the Impossible’ ~ in their copies of the magazine. 

For TIME, the story of the daring rescue of 104 Israeli hostages 
staged at Entebbe Airport in Uganda began at 11 p.m. (Israeli 
time) Saturday, July 3, when Jerusalem Correspondent David Ha- 
levy was suddenly unable to reach Israeli sources by phone. Says 
Halevy: “I understood that either they were doing something very 
mysterious, or they were all assembled in one place.” At 2:30 a.m.. 
a high-ranking Israeli official telephoned and told him: "The I.D.F. 
[Israeli Defense Force] operated tonight at Entebbe. All hostages 

wa 2 ~swerre freed and are on their way back home.” 
- With that, Halevy quickly called Chief of 
Correspondents Murray Gart, 6,000 miles away 
in Connecticut, who relayed the message to oth- 
er editors at their homes. Moments later, Wash- 
ington Correspondent Bonnie Angelo, tipped off 
by a State Department source, sent confirming 
word from the capital. At that point (about 
9 p.m. New York time), only a few thousand 
copies of the cover picture for the July 12 issue 
had been printed, and TIME’s managing editor 
gave the order to stop the presses and reopen 
the magazine. Within minutes, the needed staff 
began assembling on the 25th floor of the Time 
& Life Building in Rockefeller Center, includ- 
ing Associate Editor Burton Pines, who had 
written the prerescue version of the hijacking 
story, Reporter-Researcher Sara Medina and Jerusalem Bureau Chief 
Donald Neff, who happened to be in New York. Neff maintained 
phone contact with Halevy, getting details of the story in spite of in- 
terruptions from a wary Israeli censor who listened in on the entire 
conversation. Calling from Nairobi with the latest details from there 
and from sources in Uganda was Correspondent Eric Robins. 

Also on hand were Art Director David Merrill, Picture Research- 
ers Suzanne Richie and Gay Franklin. News Desk Supervisor Al 
Buist, Copy Chief Anne Davis and four volunteers from Copy Pro- 
cessing, who gave up their holiday plans to process the story, fit it, 
and transmit it to the printing plant in Chicago. Layout Artist Wil- 
liam Spencer hastily designed a dramatic cover illustration in case of 
a cover switch, but it was decided that such a change would unduly 
delay distribution of the magazine. 

At 4:30 a.m. Sunday (New York time), Pines finished a two-page 
account of the rescue, napped, then went back to the typewriter to 
do an expanded three-page version. He finished six hours later as 
the tall ships sailed up the Hudson in celebration of the Bicenten- 
nial. Executive Editor Edward Jamieson stood final watch over the 
story, and at 3 p.m. Operations Manager Eugene Coyle gave the 
word to our production people: “O.K. Start printing.” 
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That Great American Doll 


To the Editors: 

All this TIME reader wants to know 
is where that blonde on the cover [June 
28] is traveling to. 

Bill Kauzlarich 
Farmington, Ill. 


The great American doll is still 
gleaming her plastic smile from the back 
seat, inadequately dressed for the cross- 
country trek. Why not give her sensible 
clothes, a protective helmet for her head, 
her own motorcycle and that wide-open 
highway? 

The cutesie, all-American blonde 


Rediscovering 4 


merica 





you project, glossy and slick, is vacuous 
to this American woman. 

Maria Friedrich 

St. Paul 


It is a relief to find an American 
travelogue without the obligatory °76 Bi- 
centennial rhetoric. 

Although “purple mountain majes- 
ties” and “amber waves of grain” are im- 
portant aspects of our national heritage, 
what would America be without Disney- 
land, Baskin-Robbins or the buffalo 
burger? 

Martin Kobren 
Reisterstown, Md. 


It is a shame that TIME should 
feel it necessary to bestow upon its 
readers yet another display of Bicen- 
tennial baloney. What is even more 
distasteful is its form—red, white and 
blue cheesecake. 

Margaret Condron 
Hartford, Conn. 


You never even mention by name, 
nor does your Cartographer Rosenblum 
show on his map, the scenic spot prob- 
ably viewed by more people than any 
other on this continent. More brides and 
grooms, yes, kings and queens, princes 
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and princesses, heads of state, world- 

famous figures and millions of others 

come to see and wonder at Niagara 
Falls. 

Herbert P. Nagel 

Kenmore, N_Y. 


Even though it was evident that you 
had the facts, the first few paragraphs 
were enough to scare off even the har- 
diest traveler. After all, who wants to 
find himself awash in $61 billion of film 
and disposable diapers? 

Jacques C. Cossé, Director of P.R. 
Hilton Hotels Corp. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Cruel and Brutal 


Once again South Africa [June 28] 
and its cruel, brutal and archaic lead- 
ers have shown their true colors. Their 
riot control methods remind one of 
Australia’s early days when in many 
areas the fashionable sport for the young 
bloods was to go out and shoot an ab- 
origine. The harvest that Prime Min- 
ister Vorster will reap will be one of 
violence and death as blacks swarm 
through cities like Johannesburg, aid- 
ed by Marxist countries whose ideol- 
ogy is able to breed, as it always has 
been able to, in poverty, misery and 
oppression. 

Garth Godoman 
Perth, Australia 


The Soweto uprising demonstrates 
that shooting blacks and clubbing whites 
only help to polarize South Africa. The 
leaders on both sides should take a long 
hard look at America in the 1960s in 
order to see how killing, rioting and loot- 
ing polarized the U.S. 

Thomas Ward 
Collegeville, Pa. 


Henry Kissinger is sowing the seeds 
of hatred and violent confrontation on 
the continent of Africa. 

In his many condemnations of the 
South African government's policies of 
separate but equal development, or 
apartheid, Dr. Kissinger is giving mor- 
al support to the many subversive ter- 
rorists who want J. Vorster and Ian 
Smith out. 

Thank God that South Africa has 
laws to quell such disturbances as the 
one in Soweto, 

Vincent Brown 
San Francisco 





Not Executed 

As a US. Foreign Service officer, I 
condemn your use of the word exe- 
cuted to describe the murder of Am- 


bassador Cleo Noel and his deputy 
George Moore [June 28]. My Webster 
defines execute as, “put to death in com- 
pliance with a legal sentence.” The thugs 
responsible for such assassinations will 
doubtless be encouraged to receive such 
a mantle of respectability for their 
atrocities. 
William H. Mills 
El Paso 


The assassination of Francis Meloy 
and Robert Waring, as well as other U.S. 
diplomats, can be attributed to the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The invitation to Yasser Arafat to 
address the U.N. assembly and the in- 
clusion of P.L.O. delegates to participate 
and attend sessions, put the seal of ap- 
proval on terrorism. 

Jerome C. Engelman 
Hollywood, Fla. 





Donald Duck and Dopey 


Looking at the choices we have for 
President in ‘76 I'm happy for the first 
time that I am not old enough to vote. 
Choosing between Carter, Reagan and 
Ford [June 21] is like choosing Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck or Dopey. 

Kathy Hite 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


A presidential candidate’s religious 
beliefs and regional background are spe- 
cious criteria for assessing whether he 
will ultimately be “good for the Jews.” 
The most reliable guarantee of security 
for American Jewry, as for all subcul- 
tures in our pluralistic society, is the fun- 
damental moral integrity of our nation- 
al leadership. Accordingly, Jimmy 
Carter will receive my vote. 

Barry D. Kellman 
Jerusalem 


It is a quirk in our political system 
that we tend to elect an accomplished 
campaigner rather than a_ potential 
President. Jerry Ford is the first to ad- 
mit he is a rather bland campaigner. Yet 
as President his leadership has been 
calm and productive. 

Have not the lessons of '68 and "72 
taught us that flamboyant campaign 
rhetoric and idealistic promises mean 
little after Election Day? 

Patrick F. Gallo 
Austin, Texas 





The Worms Turn 


So the worms in the Big Apple are 
going to rip off the participants in the 
Democratic National Convention [June 
28]. This situation illustrates vividly the 
reasons for New York City’s woes. 

The combination of money-grub- 
bing union bosses, greedy businessmen 
and spineless government officials who 





Is the leg mightier 
than the atom? 


Before you say no, keep in mind 
that we know very little about many 
forms of energy available to us. 

Including good old muscle 
power. 

For too long a time we've relied 
on oil and gas to serve our needs, 
and failed to take full advantage of 
other sources of power. 

Including the atom. 

But recent events make it clear 
we must learn about all the options, 
and how best to apply them. 

At Union Carbide we're study- 
ing a wide range of energy tech- 
nologies and resources for the 
Energy Research and Development 
Administration. 

From something as basic as bi- 
cycling to the complexity of con- 
trolling nuclear fusion. 

For instance, we are learning 
how to curn coal into oil and gas in 
a way that is practical economically. 





We're deeply involved in nuclear 
research, particularly in finding 
ways to make this important source 
of energy safer and more efficient. 

Our work in fusion power, at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, offers the 
most exciting possibility for the 
future: the ultimate source of in- 
exhaustible energy. 

If we succeed, there will never 
be another energy crisis. 

But tor the present, the answer 
to our energy dilemma is not likely 
to come from one source, but many. 
All the way from the leg to the atom. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Today, something we do 
will touch your life. 
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FORUM 


allow this kind of fleecing will lead us 
all into bankruptcy. And if the Dem- 
ocrats allow themselves to be taken by 
these brigands, they are unworthy of our 
votes in November 
Lee Fahrney 
Derby, Kans. 





What Is a Baptist? 


Your one-sided, negative and non- 
factual presentation reinforces the illu- 
sion that Southern Baptists are primar- 
ily racist, unintelligent and irrelevant 
[June 21]. It completely ignores what 
Baptists are most famous for, namely, 
freedom and individual rights 

(The Rev.) Dan Ivins 
Bowie, Md. 





Plugging the Leak 
1 would like to point out the poor 
management that caused and allowed 
the dam on Teton Creek in Idaho to col- 
lapse [June 21]. Someone in that area 
should have understood what to do in 
an emergency. The pictures show the 
bulldozers trying to stop the leak from 
below the dam. Any person with any 
knowledge at all of stopping a seep in a 
structure holding water would know the 
leak must be stopped from the upper 

side of the dam 

Emory Kimball 
Casper, Wyo. 


The first photo shows the futile er- 
ror of trying to plug a leak on the dry 
side of a dam bank. Any farmer famil- 
iar with dams and irrigation knows you 
must plug the hole at the source: on the 
water side 

Connie Christensen 
Weldona, Colo 





Capote’s Company 
The author of A Christmas Mem- 
ory and In Cold Blood will no doubt 
be surprised to find himself in the com- 
pany of such renowned novelists as John 
Ehrlichman and Elizabeth Ray (June 
28] and to have the first installment of 
Answered Prayers dismissed as making 
his readers “throw up” while his char- 
acters eat lunch. When the book is pub- 
lished, those who regard Truman Ca- 
pote as the gifted writer he is may 
well throw up while Melvin Maddocks 

eats his words 

Madeline Porter 
Boulder, Colo 





Ghastly Error 
Your statement [June 7] that Sylvia 
Wallace was “a former ghostwriter” for 
me is completely erroneous 
Sheila Graham 
London 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020 
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Problem: Move 4 million tons 
of coal 1,700 miles 


Solution: Use aluminum: bodied 
coal cars and save over 
2,000,000 gallons of diesel fuel 


Consider the energy-saving advantages of lightweight, long-lasting 
aluminum-bodied coal cars for carrying coal from mine to 
electric generating stations.* 


C) Aluminum-bodied coal cars offer greater payload capacity. 
This means fewer cars or fewer trips. Either way, there are 
important fuel savings. In this case, as much as over 70 million 
gallons during the projected 35-year life of the generating plant. 


© Unit trains with aluminum cars use less fuel on the re 
empty return trip because they're lighter. f 


C) The higher initial cost for aluminum cars is quickly recovered # 
by savings in operating and maintenance costs. / gi: 


Aluminum unit train coal cars are not a new idea. There are almost 
2,000 now in this service with 746 having logged more than 
a million miles each in 15 years of successful performance. 


The significant fuel and operating savings of aluminum f 
coal cars in unit trains can make the generation 

of electricity less costly for the utility. It is another { 
reason why Alcoa says the reasons for using 


aluminum are found in aluminum itself. j 
* The facts stated in this ad are from an is interested in making a full presentation 

economic evaluation of the fuel require- of all the reasons to agencies of the f 

ments for a proposed generating station government, leasing companies, utilities, 

involving the movement of 4,000,000 railroads or other organizations inter- 

tons of coal per year — with eight ested in considering the energy-saving 4 

100-car unit coal trains — from mine to and economic benefits of aluminum in f 


utility. Energy savings vary (more or less) railroading 
depending on mileage, terrain, speed 


; For more information on aluminum in 
and coal tonnage required. 


transportation, write Aluminum Company 
Alcoa is committed to the growing role of of America, 506-G Alcoa Building, f ‘ i wie & 
aluminum in railroad transportation and —_—~ Pittsburgh, PA 15219 as, fos G2 doy F 
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Oh, What a Lovely Party! 


It was a real blast, a superbash, a 
party unlike any other party, ever. It 
stretched from coast to coast, from dawn 
to the small hours and then some—a glo- 
rious and gigantic birthday wingding 
that mobilized millions for a gaudy ex- 
travaganza of parades and picnics, ro- 
deos and regattas, fireworks and other 
festivities too numerous to catalogue. It 
was an altogether fitting celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of America’s in- 
dependence, and perhaps the best part 
of it was that its supreme characteristics 
were good will, good humor and, after 
a long night of paralyzing self-doubt, 
good feelings about the U.S. 

The big party officially began on 
northeastern Maine’s Mars Hill. It was 
there, at 4:31 a.m., that the rays of the 
rising sun first struck U.S. soil on July 
4, and 550 local potato farmers and tour- 
ists cheered wildly as National Guards- 
men fired a 50-gun salute and raised an 
American flag. More than 7,500 miles 
west of Maine, 15,000 people—almost 
half the population of American Samoa 
—crammed into the capital, Pago Pago, 
for a weekend of pole climbing, danc- 
ing competitions and boat races. 

So began and ended the nation’s 
July 4 birthday party, but Bicentennial 
ceremonies continued through the week 
and will go on for some time to come. 
The magnificent tall ships that so en- 
thralled New Yorkers raised anchor and 
headed toward more than a dozen cit- 
ies, including Boston, Miami, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. Ten U.S. cities played 
host to Queen Elizabeth II, blood de- 
scendant of the last British monarch 
to reign over the colonies. Elsewhere, 
Revolutionary War battles and other 
historic events will be commemorated 
through the rest of the year. 

Still, no one day is likely to match 
the fabulous Fourth. On the eve of the 
holiday, President Ford urged Ameri- 
cans to “break out the flag, strike up 
the band, light up the sky.” They did 
all that, with gusto (see color pages). 
On the big day itself, Ford set the tone 
at Philadelphia’s Independence Hall, 
where representatives of the 13 colonies 
signed the Declaration in 1776. Said he: 
“Liberty is a living flame to be fed, not 
dead ashes to be revered.” 

Americans, who still pride them- 
selves on producing the biggest and the 
best, made it a day of superlatives: the 
largest cherry pie (60 sq. ft.), in George, 
Wash.; the biggest firecracker (a 165- 
Ib. skyrocket), in Vancouver, Wash.; the 
most mammoth fireworks display (334 


tons), in Washington, D.C.; and the big- 
gest crowd (7 million), in New York 
City. 

The most spectacular event was the 
gathering at New York of 212 sailing 
ships from 34 nations, including 16 of 
the world’s largest windjammers. Led by 
the Coast Guard training ship Eagle, the 
armada glided past an honor guard of 
warships in the harbor and up the Hud- 
son River. By Coast Guard estimate, 
some 30,000 small boats, ranging from 
90-ft. yachts to dinghies and kayaks, ma- 
neuvered for a view in the crowded wa- 
ters. Aboard the 80,000-ton aircraft car- 





rier U.S.S. Forrestal, host ship for the 
nautical review, a radar operator stared 
at his screen in disbelief. Said he: “It 
looks like it’s broken out with measles.” 

The view from the sailing ships was 
equally impressive. After sailing from 
Newport, R.I., to the Hudson aboard the 
Spanish topsail schooner Juan Sebastian 
de Elcano, TIME Senior Editor Timo- 
thy Foote reported: “Westward, toward 
Staten Island, and north toward the tow- 
ers of Manhattan, the boats were as 
thick as a Hollywood director's dream 
of Dunkirk. Blimps and helicopters ca- 
vorted around the towers of the World 
Trade Center like tropical fish in a tank. 
Thunderous salutes and puffs of smoke 
exploded from Navy vessels. 

Roars for More. “Off Spuyten Duy- 
vil the tall ships moved in toward the 
eastern shore, waiting to come about. 
Heading back, we got our first look at 
the other sailboats behind us in the pa- 
rade: Gypsy Moth V; the schooner Sir 
Winston Churchill with its all-women 
crew; a full-scale model of the Santa 
Maria; a Viking ship powered by an out- 
board Evinrude.” 

Aboard the Forrestal were more 
than 3,000 guests, including Monaco’s 


Prince Rainier and Princess Grace, 
Norway’s Crown Prince Harald and 
Princess Sonja, 70 foreign ambassadors, 
50 members of Congress, most of the 
US. Cabinet and the President. 

In Boston the ceremonies began 
with an otherworldly touch. Light from 
the star epsilon Lyrae, 200 light-years 
from earth, was converted into electri- 
cal current at the University of Hawaii’s 
observatory, transmitted to Boston's Old 
North Church and used to light two rep- 
licas of the lanterns that signaled the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere in 1775. 
That night some 400,000 people, the big- 
gest throng in the city’s history, crowd- 
ed onto the narrow Esplanade along the 
Charles River to hear a Boston Pops 
concert. As the orchestra reached the 
finale of Tchaikovsky's /8/2 Overture, 
105-mm. howitzers boomed, church 
bells pealed, fireworks showered the 
skies with color, and the crowds roared 
for more. 

In Philadelphia at least | million 
people showed up for a re-enactment of 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. At 2 p.m. the cracked Lib- 
erty Bell was struck softly with a rub- 
ber mallet. At the same time, Ford tolled 
the ship’s bell aboard the Forrestal 13 
times—once for each of the original col- 
onies—and bells began pealing simul- 
taneously all across the country in a joy- 
ous national chorus. 

So it went in nearly every city and 
town in the country. There were mas- 
sive parades, including a 10.8-mile-long 
spectacular in Los Angeles and a two- 
hour-long parade on Atlanta’s Peach- 
tree Street, in which the winning float 
was decorated with 2,000 roses, 2,500 
daisies, 2,750 carnations, 5,000 gypso- 
phila (babies’-breath), 10,000 ferns, 
10,000 jade palms, 18,000 chrysanthe- 
mums and a lesser number of orchids, 
asters and sweetheart roses. 

Upbeat Spirits. In Miami's “Little 
Havana,” 20,000 people turned out for 
one of the biggest block parties ever 
staged. New Orleans’ Jackson Square 
overflowed with throngs for the unveil- 
ing of a statue of the late Louis (“Satch- 
mo”) Armstrong, who would have been 
76 in the Bicentennial year. Oaths of al- 
legiance i in mass naturalization ceremo- 
nies were administered to 7,141 new cit- 
izens in Miami, 1,776 in Chicago, 1,100 
in Detroit. 

Not every event took place as sched- 
uled. Scientists postponed the Mars 
landing of the Viking | space mission 
until a smoother touchdown site could 
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A cascade of color and an album of 
American faces (clockwise from top left): 
fireworks over the Statue of Liberty; young 
elebrator in Atlanta; fife and drum corps 


r rching in Philadelphia; fireworks over 


arles River; Shriner parading in 

er Gro Mo.; fireworks in 

Jac k onville near tboard ~oast Line 
Building lighted to represent the U.S flag; 
a multihued Uncle Sam in Washington; a 
costumed Abe Lincoln resting near 


Philadelphia‘s Independence Hall 








Clockwise from right: boys in Seattle 
re-enacting the flag raising on lwo 
Jima‘s Mount Suribachi; Civil War 

buffs in Pennsylvania re-creating the 

Battle of Gettysburg (July 1-4, 1863); 
a parade float representing the 
founding fathers in Los Angeles; a 
water-borne celebrant at Wrightsville 
Beach, N.C.; Italian cadets saluting 
aboard the Amerigo Vespucci on the 
Hudson River; Spain's Juan Sebastian 
de Elcano sailing past New York City's 
World Trade Center; marchers in 
Indian costumes heading up 
Manhattan’s Avenue of the Americas. 





















be found (see SCIENCE). On New York’s 
Verrazano- Narrows Bridge, gusty winds 
shredded the world’s largest American 
flag. half again as big as a football field 
Because an elevator broke down in the 
Washington Monument, officials were 
unable to write 1776-1976 HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY AMERICA in the sky with a 
laser beam 

But none of the miscues—and there 
were almost miraculously few—could 
dim Americans upbeat spirits. Despite 
the immense crowds and huge traffic 
jams, people almost everywhere were re- 
markably good-natured and mutually 
helpful. There were few accidents and 
no major disturbances. Instead, across 
the country, there were moments and 


images to cherish: the Hudson River ex- 
cursion boat that limped past the For- 
restal, listing precariously because all its 
passengers had rushed to the starboard 
side to salute the flagship and sing the 
national anthem; the police chief of In- 
dianapolis, surveying the sort of throng 
that usually gives cops nightmares, and 
beaming: “The backbone of America is 
out here,” 

And everywhere, the flag. Not so 
long ago, it was a symbol of division 
—burned by some or worn on the seats 
of their faded jeans. flaunted by others 
in their lapels or on their auto aerials 
Last week it seemed to be back in its his- 
toric place as a loved and honored em- 
blem of American unity 


A Glittering Courtesy Call 


Tongue firmly in cheek, The Econ- 
omist of London chose last week to pub- 
lish a Declaration of Dependence, sug- 


gesting that Britain might be better off 


reunited with “our American Brethren” 
as the S/st state. Among the magazine's 
grievances against the present govern- 
ment: “They have repeatedly and cruelly 
increased the Price of stamps, thereby ef- 
fectively levying a Stamp Tax; they have 
reduced the Value of the Pound to just 
about 1.776 Dollars, which is an exces- 
sively Bicentennial Figure.” The Decla- 
ration acknowledged past differences 
(“What if we did burn down Washington 
in 1814? Jimmy Carter, at least, ought to 
approve”), but in support of its plea for re- 
unification pledged “our Lives, what is 
left of our Fortunes and what is lefi of 
our sacred Honour.” The Economist's 
Declaration was a new wrinkle on an old 
theme: in George Bernard Shaw's 1929 
political comedy, The Apple Cart. a Brit- 
ish monarch rejects a U.S. plea for re- 
unification out of fear that England 
would become, in effect. just another 
American state 


Nothing. of course, could have been 
further from the mind of Queen Eliz- 
abeth II last week, when she paid the 
most glittering courtesy call of the U.S 
Bicentennial—a five-day visit to the for- 
mer colonies of her great-great-great- 
great-grandfather, George IIL. Still, she 
noted, while the events of 1776 may have 
severed constitutional ties between the 
two countries, the rupture “did not for 
long break our friendship.” She went so 
far as to thank the American founding 
fathers for “a very valuable lesson.” Said 
the Queen: “We learned to respect the 
right of others to govern themselves in 
their own way.” 

Making her second state visit to the 
U.S.. the Queen came ashore with her 
husband, Prince Philip. and an entou- 
rage of more than 50 from the 412-ft 
royal yacht Britannia at Penn's Land- 
ing in Philadelphia. In Independence 
Hall she presented Britain's Bicenten- 
nial gift to the U.S.: a six-ton bell cast 
in London's Whilechapel Foundry 


which made the original Liberty Bell in 
1752. Philadelphia's rough-hewn Mayor 
Frank Rizzo was nearly overcome by it 
all. “A litthe boy from South Philadel- 
phia having lunch and dinner with the 
Queen,” he gushed. “Only in America 
can that happen.” 

The most elaborate U.S. function for 
the Queen was a State dinner in the 
White House Rose Garden, bordered 
with Queen Elizabeth roses. Under a 
gleaming white canopy and with TV 
cameras recording the event (see SHOW 
BUSINESS & TV), 224 guests gathered in 
a dazzle of diamonds and a cloud of pas- 
tel-tinted chiffon and crepe. Among 
them were Lady Bird Johnson, Alice 
Roosevelt. Longworth, Telly Savalas 
(star of Kojak, the Queen’s favorite TV 
program), Olympic Skater Dorothy 
Hamill and White House Economic Ad- 
viser Alan Greenspan, who escorted 
IV's Barbara Walters 

After a dinner featuring New Eng- 
land lobster en bellevue, saddle of veal, 
peach ice cream bombe and three Amer- 
ican wines, the guests endured an hour 
of indifferent entertainment, The head- 
liner, at Elizabeth's request, was British- 
born Comedian Bob Hope. who deliv- 
ered some uncharacteristically flat one- 
liners ("When we see a crown in 
America. we expect a margarine com- 
mercial”). When the orchestra struck up 
a waltz, Ford danced sedately with the 
Queen. Halfway through a number. to 
his surprise, he was cut in on by Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller. Said he 
“Best party in six presidencies.’ 

Rocky’s Pat. Next day Rocky stole 
another scene—this one from House 
Speaker Carl Albert. who was the 
Queen's official host at a luncheon with 
congressional notables. For the first part 
of the meal. Rockefeller monopolized 
Elizabeth. while Albert had to settle for 
a chat with British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Crosland. After lunch. Rocky 
committed a minor breach of protocol 
by giving the Queen an unroyal pat on 
her back as she viewed the copy of the 
Magna Carta that was on display in the 
Capitol’s Rotunda 


Elizabeth giving a toast; dancing with Ford; receiving guests; greeting Rockefeller. 
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After a dinner in Ford’s honor at 
the British Embassy that night. the 
Queen displayed a rather thorough 
knowledge of the sporting world during 
a reception for 1,400 guests. “How are 
you feeling?” she asked Boxer Muham- 
mad Ali, who was still limping from Jap- 
anese Wrestler Antonio Inoki’s bruising 
kicks in their recent bout. “Which leg 
was hurt the worst?” It was his left. and 
it was getting better 

Rubberneckers. For the most part. 
when the Queen and Philip were not oc- 
cupied with formal functions, they rub- 
bernecked, albeit in regal style. They 
took in a dozen historic sites in Wash- 
ington. At the Lincoln Memorial. the 
Queen warmly greeted more than a doz- 
en of her subjects from Commonwealth 
nations who were lining the steps. As 
she was about to leave, the horse-loving 
Queen caught sight of mounted police 
Sergeant Dennis Ayres and his bay stal- 
lion, Like a Bull. She strode through the 
motorcade and, delaying her departure, 
chatted with Ayres about the horse 

In New York, Elizabeth made a side 
trip to trendy Bloomingdale's, where she 
watched a fashion show and was given 
a 19th century Sioux pipe. The royal 
couple also visited Newport, R.I., and 
Boston, where they worshiped at Old 
North Church. Before heading for Mon- 
treal to open the Olympics—their 
daughter, Princess Anne, is a member 
of Britain’s equestrian team—the royal 
couple toured the U.S.S. Constitution, yet 
another relic of an Anglo-American 
war. No matter. While Elizabeth's fore- 
bears lost a continent two centuries ago 
she won over a nation last week with 
her warmth and easy grace 






THE ROYAL COUPLE IN MANHATTAN 
Winning a nation with grace 
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THE CONVENTION/COVER STORY 


JIMMY CARTER TURNS ON A SMILE FOR CROWD OUTSIDE MANHATTAN’S AMERICANA HOTEL 
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GIFT KIT OF SOUVENIRS GIVEN TO DELEGATES 
BY NEW YORK STORES 


sage parlors. One spiel: “Check it out! 
Don’t let Freud tell you what to do with 
it.” At a recent briefing, some of the 
city’s hosts for the convention were 
asked by New York officials “to do ev- 
erything you can to prevent the dele- 
gates from getting mugged, so they take 
away a good impression of the city 


On the whole, there are lovelier 
& places in the US. to hold a political con- 


vention than Eighth Avenue and 33rd 


Street 

It was strange but somehow dramat- 
ically fitting that the Democrats had as- 
sembled in such an unregenerate place 
to nominate Jimmy Carter, from Plains, 


Approaching it on the New Jersey Turnpike just after dusk, 
a driver stares across sulfurous marshes, the burn-off fires of oil re- 
fineries flickering like purgatory. Then all at once, in the dis- 
tance, he sees the city, a kind of Oz, its lighted crystal buildings 
like piled diamonds. F. Scott Fitzgerald once said that looking 
at Manhattan from afar was always to behold it “in its first wild 
promise of all the mystery and the beauty in the world.” 

Well, illusions cannot last forever. As they gather for the 
Democratic National Convention, the 5,000 delegates and al- 
ternates—as well as roughly 15,000 party workers, families, jour- 
nalists and hangers-on—may have a considerably less magical 
view of New York. For one thing, most are taking in the city 
from the scruffy perspective of Madison Square Garden’s en- 
virons, and the first impression will not be good. It is a mean 
and somewhat scrofulous West Side neighborhood, not far from 
the old Hell's Kitchen. Skells, panhandlers and a brigade of 
whores are working the streets, trying to avoid the 1,200 uni- 
formed cops and 250 undercover men and women. The mar- 
quees of the porn theaters to the north are alight with titles like 
China Lust and Headmaster: There's Pleasure in Pain. Men at 
once jaunty and furtive are handing out leaflets advertising mas- 


ROBERT STRAUSS 


CONGRESSWOMAN LINDY BOGGS 





JOHN GLENN 


Ga., a Southern Baptist who in the *60s 

did missionary work in the Northern slums. At any rate, the con- 
trast between the nimbus around the podium during Carter’s ac- 
ceptance speech and the derelict streets outside promised to be 
a memorable touch 

The political host for the convention, the New York State 
Democratic Party, recently contributed some minor squalor to 
the air. The state chairman was indicted on charges of selling a 
judgeship and tampering with evidence. Yet it was typical of the 
new unity of the party that the New York Democrats, so prom- 
inent a force in years past, are binding together with others in 
the old Democratic coalition across the country—labor, minor- 
ities and so on. The prospect of victory, the scent of Republican 
blood, has been a powerful party healer 

Democratic National Committee Chairman Robert Strauss 
has persistently worked the theme of party unity. It would doubt- 
less be an underpinning of the keynote addresses by Ohio Sen- 
ator John Glenn and Texas Congresswoman Barbara Jordan 
In his acceptance speech Thursday night, Carter himself intends 
to look further ahead, stressing reorganization in Washington, 
openness and responsiveness in Government, competence and 
trust. He will probably not attempt to coin a New Deal-style slo- 
gan or spend much time criticizing the 
Republicans. Carter and his staff are 
planning a speech to last only about 20 
minutes 

This week’s convention is the first 
that either party has held in New York 
since 1924, when the Democrats nom- 
inated John W. Davis on the 103rd bal- 
lot in an earlier incarnation of the Gar- 
den. The impecunious city government 
has invested some $3.5 million in the 
convention, hoping for a return of more 
than $20 million in business for New 
York. Among other things, the city is 
counting on the convention to help re- 
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pair New York’s soiled image, in much the way that the im- 
mense and almost unexpectedly peaceful Fourth of July cele- 
brations did 

Inside the Garden, delegates and others are somewhat less 
crammed together than subway straphangers in rush hour. The 
oval arena has considerably less floor space than, for example 
the hall used at the Miami Beach Convention Center, and ev- 
eryone is getting along with about one-quarter of the working 
area normally expected at a convention. The delegates are seat- 
ed in close array in the center of the arena. Behind them in the 
first and second loges are the alternates; then, in steeply as- 
cending galleries, politicians and guests. Long desks for the writ- 
ing press flank the specially built 12-ft.-high podium. Each del- 
egation chairman has a red “hot-line” phone to talk with the 
podium, which is presided over by Convention Chairperson Lin- 
dy Boggs, a Louisiana Congresswoman, When the receiver Is 
taken off the hook, a light at the rostrum signals and the caller 
can ask to be recognized 


he convention is fairly dry in more ways than one. The 
Democratic National Committee decreed that no liquor 
or beer can be sold inside the Garden. The Democrats are 
also doing without balloons, streamers and other tradi- 
tional convention frills—though of course Carter fans may bring 
their own confetti into the Garden. Even with a “clean con- 
vention,” it costs more than $8,000 a night to sweep up after the 
delegates 
The delegates’ hotels are scattered up and down Manhattan 
ranging from the Waldorf Astoria at $47 to $66 a night for a dou- 
ble, to the Abbey Victoria at $30 to $33. Early on in the primary 
season, Carter's forces had been booked into the City Squire 
Inn. When Carter became the assured winner, his workers de- 
manded—and got—250 rooms in the much larger Americana, a 
flashy plastic version of Miami Beach set down on Seventh Av- 
enue. Carter and Wife Rosalynn were assigned a five-room suite 
with a canopied bed on the 21st floor 


Leaps and Sounds 


On a balmy summer 
evening, the plaza at 
Manhattan's Lincoln 





mood, conventioneers might duck the 
cacophony of the Garden in exchange 





The 20,000 convention visitors in New York this week 
are being joined indirectly by millions of others who are get- 
ting a glimpse of the doings in Manhattan on their TV 
screens, The conventioneers are just a fraction of the es- 
timated § million tourists who will visit the city this sum- 
mer. For all these—actual and vicarious, present and fu- 
ture travelers to New York—TIME presents selective 
highlights of some of the city’s attractions in the boxes on 
the following pages. They represent the choices of TIME 
critics and our New York bureau 


There are phone links from the suite to the floor of the Gar- 
den, 20 blocks away. Though victory is assured, Carter has rough- 
ly a dozen staff members on the floor and “designated dele- 
gates” in a number of key delegations to see that everything 
goes smoothly. Says Press Secretary Jody Powell: “You never 
take anything for granted.” 

Carter has received so many invitations to brunches, lunch- 
es, cocktail parties and dinners this week that his staff stopped 
counting at 200. Said one Carter man: “His approach to the con- 
vention is that he’s got a lot of work to do. This is a working ses- 
sion, not a vacation.” Over the weekend, Carter's organization 
was to give a huge party for 4,000 or so guests at Pier 88 on the 
Hudson. He was planning appearances at a few other gather- 
ings. Scores of parties, public and private, were in the works. Shir- 
ley MacLaine planned an ice cream party in honor of Bella 
Abzug. The Arthur Schlesingers invited a fairly small number 
of friends and viPs. Said the invitations: “Peanuts will be served.” 

To help the visitors deal with New York City, a con- 
vention committee has assigned a host or hostess to each del- 
egation. Many are dispensing words of advice and caution 
about money (do not carry much, use traveler’s checks, and 
do not leave cash in hotel rooms), crime (stay away from 
Eighth Avenue around 42nd Street) and transportation (the 


Metropolitan Opera House are 175 as- 
sorted singers, dancers, musicians, 
mimes—even a troupe of Eskimos—all 
belonging to Igor Moiseyev’s Russian 
Festival of Music and Dance. Audiences 


Center is as cheery a spot 
as Venice's Piazza San Marco without 
the pigeons or quite the grandeur. Peo- 
ple gaze, mesmerized, into splashing 
fountains or relax ata sidewalk café, sip- 
ping Campari or sucking fruit ice from 
paper cups, For a change of meter and 


for the mellow sounds at Alice Tully 
Hall, where July is Mostly Mozart time 
Unfortunately, with Spain’s dazzling pi- 
anist Alicia de Laroccha currently in 
residence, it is also mostly sold out, but 
there are last-minute cancellations 
anyway 

Tumbling across the stage of the 


EVENING AT LINCOLN CENTER, WITH METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE IN BACKGROUND 


applaud their colorful costumes and 
boisterous folk art, especially the Ukrai- 
nians’ vigorous squat jumps and the 
male toe dancers of the Georgian State 
Dance Theater 

Just to the left of the Metropolitan 
Opera, in a grassy glade surrounded by 
hedges and maples, free concerts by the 
Goldman Band are given at Damrosch 
Park on Sundays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days at 8 p.m. The hottest tickets in 
town, however, remain those at the New 
York State Theater box office, where 
baleful balletomanes hang out trying to 


cadge freebies and spares to any per- 
formance by ex-Soviet Superstars Na- 
talia Makarova and Mikhail Baryshni- 


kov at the American Ballet Theater 
Americans Gelsey Kirkland and Fer- 
nando Bujones trail only slightly behind 
On Wednesday night, July 14, fancy 
footwork and aerial illusions should 
abound when the whole caboodle ap- 
pear on one bill: Kirkland and Bujones 
in the 19th century Russian classic La 
Bayadére, and Makarova and Barysh- 
nikov in Jerome Robbins’ 20th century 
American classic Other Dances. This ar- 
tistic cross-cultural event ought to drive 
fans to yet a new pitch of hysteria 
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subway is safe in the daytime, somewhat less so at night) 
New Yorkers may be too surfeited with magnificent spec- 
tacles, after the tall ships and the Bicentennial festivals. to work 
up much enthusiasm for the convention. Some sounded a note 
of welcome mingled with the city’s ineffable condescension 
Wrote Daily News Columnist William Reel: “Don’t blow this op- 
portunity, New York. The Democrats are coming. Let's give 
them a good impression. If you see a guy wearing a ten-gallon 
hat and a cowboy shirt and talking too loud, bite your tongue. Re- 
member, the guy probably owns Texas. Maybe he can do us a 
favor, maybe co-sign a note for us. So swallow all comments 
about hayseeds and huckleberries. Kill the guy with courtesy.” 
Authorities have taken elaborate precautions to cushion what 
for some delegates may be a culture shock. For weeks. police 
have been sweeping the area around the Garden 
trying to scare off the prostitutes. That may be 
something of a losing battle. Said one cop: “We 


room. It is a serious mistake for 

are ame anyone who is not George 
Plimpton to go there. On the oth- 

er hand, Sardi’s (234 W. 44th St.) is an 


From Armenian to 
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are making more arrests, but it’s difficult to keep them inside be- 
cause of the courts.” Police have also been raiding the seedy near- 
by hotels where hookers take their customers. Quick tricks usu- 
ally cost $25, but some of the women are trying to inflate the 
rates by 100° during the convention week. Many prostitutes 
have moved to the Garden area from their regular beats up- 
town, but the vice squad has not noticed any large influx of out- 
siders swelling New York's estimated total of 3.000 streetwalk- 
ers—1,000 hard-core regulars and 2,000 casuals: another 2.000 
are attached to massage parlors and brothels. However. a num- 
ber of off-street prostitutes—the better-class ($50 to $200) call 
girls—have migrated into the city for the occasion. “New York 
is a hard town,” said one 20-year-old pimp. “But we gonna be 
making more than double on the convention 

Police have also been raiding some of the 100 porn shops in 
the area. But New York, from SOth Street down through Times 
Square. is pretty much an Augean stable. where the instinct 


First Ave.), somewhat fantastically dec 
orated with stained glass and Tiffany 
lamps, among other things 

Arguably the best steak house is 
Christ Cella (160 E. 46th St.) and the 


Ukrainian, practically 
every cuisine in the 
world is available in 
New York City’s 20,000 restaurants. But 
in many of these places, one does not 
live by matzoth, pita or tortillas alone 
People go to some restaurants to see or 
be seen. Visitors are usually torn about 
trying those famous—and expensive 
places that often threaten humiliation 
in some Siberia or ketchup room re- 
served for anonymous (to the maitre d’) 
citizens 
Some will be tempted by well-known 
names like “21° (S2nd St. between Fifth 
Ave. and Avenue of the Americas), 
where the captain may greet all but na- 
uonally known politicians with a fas- 
tidious shudder and escort them to 
Transalpine Gaul. The food is expensive 
and sometimes worth it. Yet another 
costly place, Lafayette, is notoriously 
snotty. In the same see-and-be-seen 
class, La Grenouille and La Cote Basque 
offer wonderful food—it is all terrifically 
expensive—but without the same hau- 
teur. Elaine’s (Second Ave. at 88th St.), 
an Upper East Side Italian restaurant, 
is a favorite of New York literati, me- 
dia heroes, publishers and assorted rec- 
ognizable people. But the food is third- 
rate and outsiders are exiled to the back 


eminently friendly place to watch the 
theater folk. The Russian Tea Room 
(150 W. 57th St.) offers an occasional fa- 
mous face, along with some of the best 
Russian food since the revolution 

It is always wise to remember the 
captain or maitre d’ of a top Manhat- 
tan restaurant, Though he will curtly ac- 
cept a Up (usually $2 or $3) as his due 
the failure to pay homage may cause 
him to pursue a departing diner, some- 
what like a crow cawing at a hapless 
cat, with elaborate and sarcastic expres- 
sions of thanks; if he has seen your cred- 
it card, he may personalize the depar- 
ture—* Thank you, Mr. Bumblebottom 

practically onto the street 

Generally, wise visitors will avoid 
celebrity shows and concentrate on the 
food. At Windows on the World (107th 
floor of the World Trade Center), that 
might be difficult: the food is excellent 
and the view is one of the most spec- 
tacular in the world, Reservations are 
normally required two weeks in ad- 
vance, but visitors should go anyhow and 
sit in the Hors d’Oeuvrerie, where they 
can have sushi, steak tartare and other 
nibbles. Other restaurants combining 
fine food and wonderful decor: Café des 
Artistes (67th St. just off Central Park 
West) and Maxwell's Plum (64th St. and 


best seafood place the Gloucester House 
(37 E. 50th St.), both expensive. The two 
best French restaurants in town are La 
Caravelle (33 W. 55th St.) and Lutéce 
(249 E. 50th St.). Bring money 

After these, and beyond hope of cat- 
aloguing, everyone has his own favor- 
ite, relatively inexpensive bistro (one 
might be Chez Napoleon, 365 W. 50th 
St.). Chinatown almost requires a spe- 
cial course of study, in which the 
thoughts of Chairman Mao will not help 
but the best midtown Chinese restaurant 
is Pearl's (38 W. 48th St.). where the 
acoustics are so bad you cannot hear 
yourself talk (but who wants to?) 

Italian restaurants in New York 
are as varied as Italian music, ranging 
from robust hurdy-gurdy (Alfredo’s Set- 
tebello, 10th St. and Seventh Ave.) to 
grand opera (Giambelli, 238 Madison 
Ave.; Giordano, 409 W. 39th St.: and 
San Marco, 52 W. SSth St.). Finally 
Ray’s Pizza (11th St. and Avenue of 
the Americas) has the best in New York 

although some would argue that the 
distinction belongs to a two-link chain 
of quintessential New York restaurants 
(at Second Ave. at 52nd St. and Third 
Ave. at 20th St.). Their name: Gold- 
berg Pizzeria 


DINERS AT WINDOWS ON THE WORLD, A SPECTACULAR NEW RESTAURANT ON THE 107th FLOOR OF THE WORLD TRADE CENTER 
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for self-preservation dictates more than ordinary caution 
Around the Garden there are numerous cops—approximate- 
ly one for every ten people attending the sessions. They are keep 
ng an eye on the assorted demonstrations planned during the 
week by, among other groups, the Right to Life movement, the 
Viet Nam Veterans Against the War, the surviving remnants of 
the Yippie movement and the National Coalition of Gays. One 
major problem: the Garden is uniquely difficult to police, with 
five levels aboveground and three below 
What will the visiting Democrats, including Carter & Co 
make of the quick immersion in New York? Despite qualities of 
surpassing crumminess, the city possesses brilliant energies and 
a highly developed variety of nearly everything that urban so- 
ciety produces: the world’s widest variety of—and often its best 
restaurants, bookstores, shops, theaters, ballets, jazz clubs, mu- 
seums. The city is the nation’s stage, its bank, its fashion model 
the hub of its publishing, advertising and public relations. It is 
the central nervous system of TV networks, two wire services 
and two newsmagazines. Despite a serious hemorrhage, it re- 
mains the leading town for corporate headquarters. It ts sull the 
closest thing to an American Athens that an artist—or his au 
dience—can find. The hospital care is magnificent—1!) if one 
can afford it and 2) if the hospital employees are not on strike 
as many were last week 
New York’s numerous theaters 
off-off-Broadway and then some—remain 
orous in the world. Broadway's lineup now 


Broadway, off-Broadway 
among the most vig 
includes A Chorus 


Line, Equus, Neil Simon's California Suite, Chicago, a revival of 


My Fair Lady and Julie Harris’ one-woman 
performance as Emily Dickinson in The 
Belle of Amherst. Tickets can still be obtained 


for most shows, except A Chorus Line. After 3 p.m. on the day 
of performance, half-price tickets for many shows may be avail 
able at the TKTS booth on Broadway at 47th Street 

The city is, of course, expensive. It also offers sometimes as 
tonishing bargains if the shopper knows where to look Between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues on 47th Street, for example, is the di 
amond district, one of the world’s largest. Here diamond mer- 
chants, among them Hasidic Jews in black garb, pull around 
tens of thousands of dollars’ worth of jewelry in black suitcases 
on wheels. Discounts are large and bargaining is advisable. Down 
on the Lower East Side, on Orchard, Grand, Canal and nearby 
streets. stores offer first-quality, name-brand merchandise (shoes 
linens, handbags, clothing, for the most part) at discounts that av- 
erage from 20% to 25°% and sometimes more 

A wonderful town but, as Writer Edward Hoagland has 
asked. “Is it worth the blood in the throat?” With a bit of the self- 
dramatizing that New Yorkers love, Hoagland writes: “Some- 
times when I’m changing records at night I hear shrieks from 
the street, sounds that the phonograph ordinarily drowns out.” 


verything said about New York City is true, but it is al 
most always an incomplete truth, like, say, describing Tol- 
stoy as a religious nut. By the standards of Knoxville, Tenn 
or St. Paul, Minn., New York’s streets are filthy and some- 
times dangerous—though among the six largest cities, only Los 
Angeles has a lower murder rate. Some visitors may be tempted 
to commit a mugging or two when they encounter New York 
waiters; many waiters, on the other hand, are the best anywhere 
The taxis can be gritty and claustrophobic behind their plastic 
mugger shields; now and then they seem to be driven by surly 
crackpots exploring new frontiers in rudeness and reckless en- 


ian maestro Giorgio de Chirico, there ts 


All the same, there a large survey of his late work, 1936- 


Every summer the 
New York art scene 
shuts tight, like an ir- 
The artists vanish to East 





ritated clam 
Hampton, Brooklyn or Bogota; many of 
the commercial galleries, both uptown 
along the axes of Madison Avenue and 
57th Street, and downtown in SoHo, do 
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not reopen until Septem- 
ber 
is as much going on in 


Manhattan this summer as in many oth- 
er US. cities at the height of their art 
season 

One exhibition not to be missed is 
Red Grooms’ walk-through, gloriously 
zany sideshow at the Marlborough Gal- 
lery (40 W. 57th St.) titled Ruckus Man- 
hattan (TIME, Jan. 19), a coarsely af- 
fectionate tribute to this battered queen 
of American cities, in spirit somewhere 
between Lenny Bruce and Rube Gold- 
berg. Farther down the block at the 
Allan Frumkin Gallery (50 W. 57th St.), 
a group of artists, among them Ceram- 
ist Robert Arneson and Painter Peter 
Saul, are poking none-too-gentle fun at 
the patriotic excesses of the Bicenten- 
nial. The Brewster Gallery (1018 Mad- 
ison Ave.) has a solid group of more than 
50 Georges Braque etchings, aquatints 
and lithographs, and for fans of the Ital- 


LUNCHING AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


1975, depressing in its self-parody, hung 
in the august showrooms of Wildenstein 
& Co. (19 E. 64th St.) 

Group shows range from the very 
far-out (drawings by Robert Barry and 
Germany's Hanne Darboven, among 
others, at Leo Castelli, 4 E. 77th St.) 
through “classical” modernism (Jules 
Olitski and other color-field artists at 
Knoedler Contemporary Art (19 E. 70th 
St.) to a diverting collection of views of 
New York by American artists (John 
Marin, Reginald Marsh, Guy Péne du 
Bois at the Hammer Galleries, 51 E 
57th St.) 

The glory of New York is its mu- 
seums. Highlights: the Metropolitan’s 
special shows—Chinese landscape 
paintings, Goyas on loan from the Pra- 
do, the great Norbert Schimmel collec- 
tion of ancient art. The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art displays ideal taxis, the Whitney 
offers “200 Years of American Sculp- 
ture” and the Guggenheim Museum thas 
its whole collection of early 20th cen- 
tury European paintings from 1880-1945 
on view. And where else, in the same 
day, can one look at the only complete 
manuscript of a Mozart opera in this 
country (Der Schauspieldirektor, at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library), a brilliantly 
nostalgic collection of Victorian photo- 
graphs of the Indian rajah (at Asia 
House Gallery) and a full-dress retro- 
spective of French Surrealist Andre 
Masson (at the Museum of Modern 
Art)? Only, this July, in New York 
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3 reasons 
getting more gas 


can't wait 
any longer. 


1. Natural gas provides 
half the energy for 
America’s industry. 


That's nearly double what any 
other fuel supplies. Natural 
gas is far more important than 
coal, oil, and electricity in the 
amount of energy it supplies 
to all of American industry. 
Millions of jobs depend on 
gas. Maybe yours. The natural 
gas shortage 
is athreatto 
~@ our whole 
economy. It 
must and 
indeed it can 
be solved 





2. Forty million 
families keep warm 
with natural gas. 


Natural gas 
heats over half 
the homes in 
his country 
That’s another 
reason it’s vital 
me to solve the 
Me critical gas 
shortage. Studies show the 
natural gas is there. Under the 
Arctic ice. Under the ocean 
floor. Locked in the tight rock 
formations of the vast Rocky 
Mountains. Difficult to get 

it’s true, but there to be gotten 


~ 

















3. Our country has 
no alternative energy 
she can turn to. 


No other energy is available in 

large enough quantities to do 

all of the jobs that natural gas 

does. The natural gas industry 

is ready to invest billions of 

dollars and take the steps nec- 

essary to get the gas that is 
needed. But 
much of this 

= work waits on 

the tough 
energy deci- 
sions America 
must make 

ga And soon 
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NEW PLYMOUTH ARROW has some important points about quiet, it’s even quieter and smooth 
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New York cabbies also include some of the fun- 
niest, most charming characters around. (Advice to delegates: If 
possible, look for the oversize Checker cabs or the radio-dis- 
patched fleet cabs with telephone numbers on their doors; radio 
cabs are more likely to be cleaned and air-conditioned, less like- 
ly to have mugger shields } 


dangerment 


he city has an immense ability to disprove the skeptical ex 
pectation. In the first place, no city could be as awful as 
New York has so often been said to be. The rest of the 
US. has frequently regarded New York with a certain hos- 
tile suspicion. Barry Goldwater was probably thinking of New 
York some 15 years ago when he suggested that the country 
might be better off if the Eastern seaboard could be sawed off 
and allowed to float out to sea. In this opinion, New Yorkers 
were arrogant, crass, rude. They presumed to tell the rest of the 
nation—through television, magazines and books—what to 
think, how to dress. New York was everything that was wrong 
with citification: intellectual dandyism, supercilious radical chic 
in the penthouses, while the streets turned into a slough of wel- 
fare and crime. Limousines brought the anchor men to work, 
while welfare families—or landlords—burned down their own 
tenements in the South Bronx 
For such reasons, a lot of the country was not unhappy to 
watch New York City in the past year tottering like a Charlie 
Chaplin drunk on the brink of bankruptcy. The city is now 
able to lurch from payday to payday only be- 
cause of revolving federal loans administered 


Pop Performers 


Campaign rhetoric 
may be melody to some 








cuts loose, featuring, on clarinet, a sweet- 
ly swinging, nonjoking Woody Allen 
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by a disdainful Republican Administration in Washington 
New York has refused to redeem certain of its outstanding short- 
term securities on schedule. It has cut nearly 50.000 full-time 
employees from the city payroll in the past 18 months, re- 
ducing the total to some 250,000. but the end of the crisis is 
nowhere in sight 

In recent years, of course, millions have fled the city for qui- 
eter destinations—New York has lost some 400.000 people in 
the past five years. Many of the 7,500,000 who remain,” how- 
ever, represent a durable breed. Often they have a sense of the 
city as something splendidly special 

Many Americans have regarded New York as something of 
a foreign country. In many ways, it is—or at least it is a halfway 
house between the rest of the world and the U'S. In another per- 
spective, New York is the most uniquely American of US. cit- 
ies, precisely because of its incredible diversity. It is one of the 
oldest American cities—dating to 1626, when Peter Minuit 
bought Manhattan from the Indians and established the first per- 
manent settlement. But it is still a city of aliens—spiritual, cul- 
tural and legal 

Somehow, the wildly disparate mix in its 320 sq. mi. works 
out better than anyone has a right to expect. It has become 
a cliché to note that New York has more blacks (1,650,000) 
than Lagos, more Puerto Ricans (910,000) than San Juan, more 
Jews (1,230,000) than Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa together 
more Italians than Palermo. more Irish than Cork, along with 
*The entire "Greater New York area n New 
Jersey and Connecticut, numbers some 


embracing also suburbs and exurbs 
20 million 


to-the-second in chic. A cover charge 
of $10 (plus from $3 to $6 a drink) 
buys you the privilege of rubbernecking 
as the celebs make grand entrances on 
the long center staircase, boogying on 





visitors’ ears. Bult many 
tourists prefer the less 
hortatory sound of music from disco- 
théques, rock bands and folk singers 
These entertainments are as live as the 
convention floor and exhibit as much 
promise as the party platform. More- 
over, the only vote they require is the 
sound of two hands clapping 


POP. The town’s hottest club is the 
Bottom Line, in Greenwich Village (15 
W. Fourth St.), where for a nominal ad- 
mission ($5.50) some of rock's best tal- 
ent is on view. During convention week, 
the management has booked a bunch 
of folkies—Eric Andersen, Livingston 
Taylor, Mary Travers, Tom Paxton 
—who will presumably regale visiting 
delegates with songs of chiding irony 
and social import. The Convention, a 
group of comic actors, will open each 
show with irreverent improvisauions on 
the day's events at the Garden. Up in 
Central Park. the Schaefer Music Fes- 
tival offers excellent, inexpensive ($1.50 
$3) outdoor entertainment. B.B. King 
justly renowned for his blues-guitar vir- 
tuosity, will appear on July 12. Toots 
and the Maytals will raise the roof on 
the 16th with their joyously scruffy reg- 
gae music from Jamaica, followed on the 
17th by the Earl Scruggs Revue, which 
purveys a pleasing blend of down-home 
country and easygoing rock 

JAZZ. Mondays, at Michael’s Pub 
(211 E, 55th St.), a group called the New 
Orleans Funeral and Ragtime Orchestra 
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Freddie Hubbard plays some hard-driv- 
ing trumpet at the Schaefer Festival in 
Central Park on July 14. Buddy Rich 
may be caught at Storyville (41 E. 58th 
St.). Uptown, at the Carlyle Hotel (Mad- 
ison Ave. and 76th St.), Bobby Short 
wraps standards and show tunes in well- 
cul velvet, and downtown, in the Vil- 
lage, the Charles Mingus group explores 
the furthest perimeters of jazz 

DISCOS. Even delegates from Slip- 
pery Rock have heard that the Hip- 
popotamus (405 E. 62nd St.) is resound- 
ingly déclassé> too expensive ($12 
minimum, $4 a drink), too loud, too 

well, last year. The new place to 
gawk and be groped is Regine’s, in the 
Delmonico Hotel (Park Ave. and 59th 
St.), which is just as loud, pricy and up- 


the illuminated Plexiglas dance floor 
and maybe getting snooted by Regine 
herself. 

Things are funkier elsewhere and 
appreciably cheaper: delegates can rub 
elbows and shake a leg with natives of 
outlying boroughs at the Tuxedo Ball- 
room (Third Ave. and 17th St.; $6 cover 
on weekends). At Barney Googles (225 
E. 86th St.; $4 cover on weekend nights 
and free admission for women before 
10 p.m.) you can hear both disco and 
highly spiced Latin music, called sa/- 
sa. This blistering rhythm, Afro-Cuban 
in origin, is served up hottest at the 
Corso (205 E. 86th St.), where the dance 
floor gives you the chance for the sort 
of workout that could lead to an Olym 
pic qualification 


DANCING AT THE HIPPOPOTAMUS ON MANHATTAN’S UPPER EAST SIDE 
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STREET MUSICIANS AT FOUNTAIN NEAR THE PLAZA HOTEL 


Like delegates, 
sightseers fall into 
two categories: the 
committed and the 


vx aad uncommitted, The 
é 2) committed pledge 
their free time to 
playgoing. concerts, 
exhibitions, etc. For the uncommitted, 
the city is an amalgam of gallery, stage 
and recital hall. Herewith a few sugges- 
tions for the unconventional delegate 
STAGE WHISPERS. Hard by the up- 
per-level entrance to the Oyster Bar in 
Grand Central Station is a stone arch 
By stationing themselves at one corner 
and partners some 50 ft. away, visitors 
can articulate messages sotto voce—and 
have them delivered with the fidelity of 
a CB receiver 
SMALL TIME. Much has been logged 
about the tall ships, but what about min- 
iature ones? Builders of tiny boats—and 
trains and planes and rockets—can find 
a model world at Polks Hobbies Store 
at Fifth Ave. and 32nd St. Miniaturists 
of another persuasion can find doll- 
house furniture of all periods at 
B. Shackman at Fifth Ave. and 16th St 


Germans, Arabs, Chinese, Eastern Europeans and others. 


Offbeat New York 


Railroad buffs should be prepared to 
meet their mecca at the Model Railroad 
Equipment Corp., 23 W. 45th St. 

GREEN THOUGHTS. Air conditioning 
is the second-best weapon against the 
equatorial heat of the city. The best is a 
walk on the mild side—in the vest-pock- 
et parks (among the most refreshing: 
Paley Park, a few steps east of Fifth Ave. 
at 53rd St.; Greenacre Park, 212 E. Sist 
St.. McGraw Hill Park, 48th St. west of 
Sixth Ave.), ambling across the foot- 
paths of the 59th Street, Triboro and 
Brooklyn bridges, or riding one of the 
shaky, alpine cable cars that wobble 
across the length of the Bronx Zoo 

READING MATTER. There are some 
400 bookstores in Manhattan. There are 
a few emporiums whose wares cannot 
be duplicated anywhere else: the Super- 
snipe Comic Book Art Emporium at 
Second Ave. and 84th St. stocks bygone 
comic books; rarer ones, like the first 
Captain Marvel Adventures, retail for 
$800 and up. The Science Fiction Shop, 
56 Eighth Ave., is a space capsule in 
the guise of a library; its posters, Little 
Nemo postcards and Arthur Clarke first 
editions provide July's most dazzling 
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sci-fireworks. Readers with kinkier in- 
clinations can find New York’s only 
semirespectable X-rated bookshop at 
251 W. 42nd St. G&A Books has the 
kind that used to be banned in Boston. 
Given today’s moral alterations, its cli- 
entele is now a band that could be 
booked there 

STREET ENTERTAINMENT. New 
York has enough street musicians to 
people—and entertain—a convention 
hall. Their fare is gratis—and sometimes 
worth even less. Yet a few rate an ear- 
ing and eying—among them, the 
Wretched Refuse, a conglomerate of 
nine fine instrumentalists who specialize 
in asphalt bluegrass. Sugar Blue, a black 
harmonica player who plies his tunes 
in Greenwich Village, may be the best 
itinerant musician in New York. 
Around Lincoln Center and Carnegie 
Hall, less prominent and more indigent 
fiddlers than those indoors make 
Brahms burst in mid-air, usually by tun- 
ing their violins up a tone to make the 
sound more brilliant. 

Perhaps the wittiest street entertain- 
er is a magician. Jeff Sheridan, special- 
ist in levitation, prestidigitation and coin 
tricks, can usually be found baffling au- 
diences at Sir Walter Scott's statue at 
72nd St., just inside Central Park. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF MAGIC. Prospec- 
tive magicians can find all they need in 
illusions at Lou Tannen’s, 1540 Broad- 
way, or at the Hornmann Magic Co., 
304 W. 34th St. Once equipped, ama- 
teurs may altempt to turn pro by book- 
ing themselves into the Improvisation, 
358 W. 44th St., or Catch a Rising Star, 
1487 First Ave., nightclubs catering to 
the debuting entertainer. Or they may 
try out their acts at the convention, 
on national television, The audience 
amounts to millions. After all, Jimmy 
Carter can’t go on forever—or can he? 





is what one hears at 4 a.m. on insomniac radio call-in shows—a 





From spring to fall, New York resounds with different ethnic pa- 
rades. Emigré Tibetans maintain an Office of Tibet on Second 
Avenue. Then there are the Caucasian-Sircoisian Cultural Cen- 
ter, the Grupo Folklorico Paraguayo, the Korean Community 
Foundation, the Serbian Folklore Group, the Casa Galicia 

The city contains a variety of neighborhoods almost cloned 
from the originals: Chinatown, just below Manhattan's Lower 
East Side, with its more than 200 often excellent coffee shops 
and restaurants, its shops selling salted fish, smoked duck and pre- 
served eggs. Or Little Italy, next door, where one can sit at a side- 
walk café with a cappuccino and time-warp 50 years back to 
some Neapolitan atmosphere. Ninth Avenue from 38th to 53rd 
streets is a rapid collage of Italian, Greek, Philippine and Af- 
rican shops and stalls. Yorkville around 86th Street and Third 
Avenue is somewhat homogenized now, but abounds with Ger- 
man gourmet shops, Irish bars and Hungarian restaurants, Har- 
lem remains the capital of black America. On its eastern edge is 
Spanish Harlem, with its large concentration of Puerto Ricans. 
Down in Brooklyn are AUantic Avenue’s Lebanese and Yemeni 
specialty shops and inexpensive restaurants 

For all the racial ingatherings, New York can be a bleakly 
lonely place. That isolation-in-multitudes can yield a kind of pri- 
vacy that allows an individual tc choose his own friends and his 
own life without being monitored. The other side of the privacy 
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loneliness blank and white as an emergency room. 

Most habitual New Yorkers simply develop immunities, be- 
come tough as Hudson River fish that swim in a punch of sludge 
and orange rinds. An interesting thing about New Yorkers is 
that they take life more seriously—or so they think—than some 
other Americans do. That intensity produces neurotics, but it 
also keeps the mind quick. The suggestion of New York's in- 
tensity and occasional neuroticism, however, also tends to per- 
petuate a bigotry against New York. Images are, almost by def- 
inition, exaggerations 


ome of the images emanating from the convention will 
also be slightly exaggerated. Despite the fact that all el- 
ements of the party are united behind a national ticket 
for the first time since 1964, in many quarters there re- 
mains a lingering skepticism about Jimmy Carter. Many of the 
delegates are getting their first close-hand look at the Carter phe- 
nomenon. They are still alternately dazzled and puzzled by it 
all, by what the long primary season has yielded 
Many of the delegates are also getting their first look at the na- 
tion's foremost city, and they may have something of the same re- 
action. As millions of other visitors will discover this year, New 
York has an immense capacity to surprise. The most remark- 
able part is that the surprises are sometimes pleasant. 
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DEMOCRATS 


‘| Don’t Think I'll Ever Be Tentative’ 


One by one, the invited vice-pres- 
idential prospects made their pilgrim- 
ages to Peanutville, U.S.A. In Plains, 
Ga., Jimmy Carter held court. Edmund 
Muskie—elegant, imposing, a bit haugh- 
ty but willing (“I suppose I have an ap- 
petite for almost anything in politics that 
is new and different”). Walter Mondale 
—witty, cool, eager, even though he had 
found that campaigning for the presi- 
dency meant he had to spend too much 
time in Holiday Inns (“I have checked, 
and they have been redecorated. That 
is where I would like to be”). John Glenn 
—a hero still, warm, attractive, a bit 
edgy (Aren't military men too warlike? 
“IT have had people shot-out from right 
beside me. I do not want to see that kind 
of thing ever visited on anyone again”) 
Each filled out two-page job-application 
forms (“Have you ever been arrested? 
Have you ever been sued? Have you ever 
been divorced?”). Glenn was reported 
to have made a strong impression, but 
Carter also quizzed Henry Jackson in 
New York and was planning to meet 
other hopefuls, including Impeachment 
Star Peter Rodino and probably Adlai 
Stevenson and Frank Church 

As he concentrated with great care 
on his most critical personnel decision 
so far, Carter shared some pre-conven- 
tion thoughts and post-convention plans 
with TIME Correspondent Stanley 
Cloud. The highlights. 


Q. some polls indicated that your sup- 
port, while broad, is rather thin, and there 
is resistance, for example, among some 
Catholics and union leaders. How do you 
propose to deal with this? 


A. A lot of it has been derived from the 
tough combat between me and the 
twelve or 15 other major Democratic 
candidates. We've been emphasizing 
one another's weaknesses. We've not 
emphasized the compatibilities among 
us and the basic principles of our party 


Q. You’re saying these elements will 
probably join you as the general-elec- 
tion campaign progresses? 


A. Yes. In fact. there is a tremendous 
amount of that already among my pre- 
vious Opponents, mayors, Governors. 
U.S. Congressmen and Senators 


Q. Do you think you will have any dif- 
ferent approach to campaigning depend- 
ing on whether Ford or Reagan is nomi- 
nated by the Republicans? 


A. I doubt it. The issue would be to 
some degree, on one hand, the radical, 
perhaps dangerous nature of Ronald 
Reagan’s character, and on the other 
hand, the absence of strong leadership 
capability on the part of Ford 
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Q. What kind of President do you want 
to be? 


A. I'd like to be a President who is both 
competent and inspirational, who could 
be incisive in his analysis of the major 
problems of our nation, who could 
arouse support for the solution of those 
problems among a broad base of Amer- 
ican citizens. I'd like to arrive at a max- 
imum degree of harmony 


Q. But what kind of mark would you 
like to leave on the country? 


A. I've studied the finer aspects of 
previous Administrations: the easing of 
fear by the Roosevelt Administration, 
the humility and courage and tenacity 
of Mr. Truman's Administration, the 
inspiration of Kennedy, the elimination 
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to run the affairs of Government through 
the White House staff. 


Q, What would you do to reduce the im- 
perial qualities of the presidency? 


A. I would want to do everything I could 
to retain a closeness with the people by 
having a sunshine law* in Washington, 
fireside chats, frequent or constant com- 
munication with the leaders of Congress 
and thorough explorations of the con- 
troversial matters that affect us—such 
as energy, transportation, elements of 
foreign affairs, defense—so that people 
think they are part of the Government, 
part of the White House 


Q. Many people in this coalition of yours 
feel very strongly about some important 
issues, and you are going to have to make 
decisions that will antagonize one group 
or another. 


A. Well, so be it. I would like everyone 
in the country to be acting in harmony, 


“| would like everyone to act in harmony, but! don’t expect it.” 


of discrimination and inequity by the 
Johnson Administration. I would like 
to exemplify the finest aspects of each 
one of those great Presidents of the 
past. Whether that would be possible 
it is too early to say. but that’s my 
goal 


Q. What should the country look for, 
assuming you are elected, in terms of 
appointments? 


A, Cabinet members in my Adminis- 
tration will be independent, competent 
managers, advocates for the Americans 
served by their own departments, able 
to share with me the responsibilities of 
evolving long-range, consistent purposes 
for the Administration. I do not intend 


but I don’t expect it. When I was Gov- 
ernor, some extremely controversial de- 
cisions came up—abortion, amnesty, 
gun control, the death penalty, govern- 
ment reorganization, prison reform. | 
never had any problems making deci- 
sions forcefully, calling on the people to 
support my position. I think there is a 
great inclination on the part of the 
American people to yield to some de- 
gree in order to realize major achieve- 
ments of which our nation is capable. I 
don’t think I'll ever be tentative 


“Sunshine laws, enacted by a number of states, re 
quire that meetings of governmental bodies be 
open to the public, except under specified circum- 
stances. On the federal level such a law presum- 
ably could similarly open meetings of various in- 
dependent agencies (FCC, FTC, ICC, etc.), the 
Cabinet and committees of Congress 
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DAUGHTER AMY, 8 


The Carters: Spreading Like Moss 


“How many Carters are there, for 
heaven's sake?” asked a_ bewildered 
Florida Democrat, who in one hard- 
breathing campaign week had been but- 
tonholed by Jimmy, had his hand 
squeezed by Son Jack and received the 
‘sweetest phone call you ever heard’ 
from Wife Rosalynn. Like the Spanish 
moss that flourishes in the South, the 
Carters are conspicuous, tenacious and 
at times overwhelming. Most of them 
will be at the convention. If the pater 
familias is elected President, a Carter 
Administration will be a family affair 

WIFE ROSALYNN (pronounced Rose- 
lun) is politically, as well as personally, 
closer to Jimmy than anyone else. As 


she puts it: “We've always been kind of 


like partners. If Jimmy went out and 
did great things and I was left at home, 
| would have resented it.” 

A comely woman with soft, almost 
feline movements and hazel eyes to 
match, she is 48 but looks at least ten 
years younger. In 14 months of cam- 
paigning, she covered 34 states and 
made almost as many speeches as Car- 
ter (she also still washes and irons Jim- 
my’s shirts on weekends back home) 
Says a Carter aide: “Charming, persua- 
sive, ambitious—put them all together 
and you have Rosalynn. She is, in fact, 
an extension of Jimmy.” 

Though now described as a “mag- 
nolia made of steel,” she once seemed 
to be all petals. The daughter of a Plains 
garage mechanic, she was a shy and qui- 
et girl with a winning smile and vir- 
tually no sense of humor. Says her moth- 
er, Allie Smith, “I am surprised she can 
now get up in front of all those people 
and make speeches.” 

But when Jimmy made his success- 
ful run for Georgia Governor in 1970, 
she joined the rough-and-tumble and be- 
came an overnight hit on the campaign 
trail. As the first lady of Georgia, her 
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performance was nearly flawless. She 
was especially skilled at promoting her 
husband’s mental health program in 
skeptical rural Georgia 

Whenever Jimmy makes an impor- 
tant decision, he talks it over with Rosa- 
lynn. She often plays the part of devil's 
advocate. As she says self-deprecatingly 
“He needs to know what people who 
are nol as smart as he is think about 
things.” Jimmy especially values her 
perception of people. If she approves of 
someone, he is in; if not, he is out. She 
clearly had a say in the vice-presiden- 
tial decision 

Jimmy and Rosalynn go their sep 
arate ways on the campaign trail in 
order to reach as many people as pos- 
sible. “I never worry about what I should 
have said, or if I don’t look just right, or 
what I've got to do,” she says. “I just 
give it my best and move on.” 

The other influential woman in Car- 
ter’s life is his mother, “MISS LILLIAN” 
(pronounced Lee-yun), a redoubtable 
personality who would have fascinated 
William Faulkner and Bertolt Brecht 
Says she: “Everything I started, I fin- 
ished. Jimmy got that from me.” Indeed, 
she bequeathed him his pearly teeth, his 
smile, his inquisitiveness, his endurance 
—and, fans say, his compassion 

Her lifetime calling has been heal- 
ing. She trained as a registered nurse, 
and even after she married James Earl 
Carter, a farmer-businessman, she con- 
tinued as a kind of community physician 

and not just for whites. She sat up 
through the night with sick black chil- 
dren as well. In an era of strict segrega- 
tion, she would greet black friends at the 
front door or in her parlor, while her 
husband went out the back door to avoid 
witnessing such a breach of local mores. 

When she was 68, Widow Carter 
joined the Peace Corps and requested a 
challenging post. She was sent to a small 
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town in India, where she had the frus- 
trating task of encouraging birth con- 
trol. She encountered every imaginable 
disease. Stifling her revulsion, she nursed 
one young leper back to health. When 
she returned home after two years, she 
was exhausted and had lost 26 pounds. 
But, as Jimmy remarks, “a major por- 
tion of her heart is still in India.” 

As she tools around Plains in her 
blue Chevy, she stops now and then to 
enlist somebody's help in one cause or 
another. She is not reluctant to criticize 
Jimmy. The family, she insists, was nev- 
er so impoverished during the Depres- 
sion as he suggests in campaign orato- 
ry. She also thinks he talks too much 
about his religion, about never telling a 
lie, about loving Rosalynn more now 
than when he married her. “There was 
really nothing outstanding about Jimmy 
as a boy,” she reflects. “He was a farm 
child like all other farm children. I nev- 
er thought of him in politics.” 

The three Carter sons are wrapped 
up in the campaign. Each of them—and 
their wives—visited many states since 
early in 1975. JOHN (JACK), 29, a Uni- 
versity of Georgia Law School graduate 
who lives in Calhoun, Ga., has yet to 
try any cases because he is too busy 
working for Dad. He sees it as his mis- 
sion to convert all doubters. 

JAMES EARL Ill (“CHIP”), 26. is the 
best politician among the sons. “He is 
smart, has good instincts and works 
harder than the rest,” says a Carter aide 
He also introduced his father to Bob 
Dylan, who supplies some of the can- 
didate’s favorite lines. (“It [the world] 
looks like it’s a-dyin’ an’ it’s hardly been 
born.) Chip lives with his wife Caron 
in a $8,100 mobile home near the Plains 
railroad station. A member of the Plains 
city council, he plans to go into the fam- 
ily peanut business. Some day he may 
run for higher office 

DONNEL (“JEFF”), 23, is working on 
a degree in government at Georgia State 
and wants to become an urban planner 
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The shiest of the sons, he lives in an 
apartment in Atlanta with his wife An- 
nette, when he is not helping his father. 

AMY CARTER, 8, is not quite cam- 
paigning, but she is a distinct political 
asset. A frisky, freckled, strawberry 
blonde who looks like Huck Finn's kid 
sister with the inevitable Carter smile, 
she basks in all the attention without let- 
ting it turn her head. She has, however, 
learned to turn a profit by selling lem- 
onade and sandwiches at her already fa- 
mous stand in Plains. In one day’s brisk 
entrepreneurship, she and her pint-size 
partners earned $23 from tourists and 
newsmen who were thirsty for anything 
that the Carter family provided. 

RUTH STAPLETON, 46. Jimmy’s sec- 
ond sister, is an evangelical therapist, 
usually called a faith healer, who led her 
brother to his Christian rebirth afler he 
was defeated in the 1966 gubernatorial 
election (TIME, April 25). Says she: 
“Jimmy has a deep spiritual side, and I 
am the only one allowed in.” A one- 
time high school beauty queen who has 
by no means lost her looks, she discov- 
ered the healing powers of Christ dur- 
ing a period of bleak despair in the early 
years of her marriage. She now travels 
round the world sharing her experience 
with others. When not on the road, she 
stays at home in Fayetteville, N.C., with 
her husband Robert, a veterinarian, and 
their four children. 

GLORIA SPANN, 49, Jimmy's older 
sister, is the clan cutup. For 17 years 
“Go-Go” was an accountant in Geor- 
gia, until she decided to give it up to 
have some fun. That includes teaching 
art, decorating jeans with paint and de- 
cals and roaring around on one of her 
two Honda motorcycles. Her husband 
Walter, a farmer, drives a Harley Da- 
vidson 1200. They have cycled around 
much of the Southeast, but she does not 
plan to spend too much time in Wash- 
ington. “I might visit the White House 
some time to look at the kitchen,” she al- 
lows. But she prefers Plains: “I'm prone 
to be sittin’ on a bank fishin’.” 

BILLY CARTER, 39, Jimmy’s brother, 
is also content right where he is in 
Plains; he knows he would not fit in at, 
say, the Sans Souci restaurant in Wash- 
ington. But whenever a visiting reporter 
wants to see a genuine “good ole boy” in 
the flesh, Billy proudly presents himself. 
He acknowledges: “I’m a redneck.” By 
his own reckoning, he has given 300 in- 
terviews. In the evening Billy holds court 
at the gas station he owns, and friends 
and strangers join him in downing beers 
—or whatever else is available. His T 
shirt bears the inscription CAST IRON, 
and Billy says there is very little liquid 
refreshment he cannot stomach. 

He is politically more conservative 
than Jimmy, and like their father, a 
smart businessman. Under him, sales of 
the family enterprise have risen from 
$800,000 in the past to $2.5 million to- 
day. Says he with a smile as wide as 
Plains: “I’m the only sane one in the 
family.” 
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REPUBLICANS 


They’re So Close 
—And Yet So Far 


When a sprinkling of previously un- 
committed delegates announced for 
President Ford last week, the switchover 
was heralded as a major event. To pro- 
claim it properly, the chairman of the 
New York delegation even held court 
at a full-blown press conference in 
Washington. Yet in the harrowing, nar- 
rowing race between Ford and Ronald 
Reagan for the Republican presidential 
nomination, the hoopla was not all that 
excessive. So vital has every vote become 
that the solitary delegate holding out for 
Non-Candidate Elliot Richardson was 
won over to the Ford ledger last week 
when Richardson himself made a per- 
sonal plea. 

From soundings taken in all 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
TIME correspondents assessed the strug- 
gle this way, as of weck’s end: 1,104 del- 
egates for Ford, 1,090 for Reagan, 65 
uncommitted. The figures (see chart) 
include projections of delegates to be 
chosen this week in Utah and Con- 
necticut. Avowedly uncommitted del- 
egates known to lean strongly toward 
one candidate have been credited to 
their favorite. 

Many Lures. Thus, five weeks be- 
fore the Republican National Conven- 
tion opens in Kansas City, TIME’s pro- 
jections indicate that while Ford is a 
scant 26 votes short of the 1,130 required 
for nomination, his challenger is only 
40 votes short. 

The situation is highly volatile, with 
both camps increasingly panicky about 
the firmness of their support. Delegates 
currently favoring Reagan could be 
lured to Ford in a variety of ways: ap- 
pointments, honors, White House visits 
—or simply by a developing sense that 
a minority party cannot afford the lux- 
ury of turning an incumbent President 
out of office. Others could be swayed 
by the fact that Ford, as he empha- 
sized during a White House press con- 
ference last week, has not ruled any- 
body out in weighing vice-presidential 
candidates. It was an obvious reference 
to Reagan, but the Californian quickly 
reiterated that he was not interested. 

If either candidate should appear to 
be the likely nominee, uncommitted and 
loosely committed delegates would shift 
to him, for in politics there is no future 
in sticking with a loser. Thus the pro- 
jections of July could differ greatly from 
the actual tally in August. 

In the current jockeying, no situa- 
tion is more intriguing than that involv- 
ing the 30-vote Mississippi delegation. 
Traditionally, Mississippi Republicans 
vote as a unit. Most observers expect 
that the unit rule will be retained and 
that Reagan will win the delegation, al- 
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though some Ford supporters have 
threatened to bolt and back the Pres- 
ident. The most influential member of 
the delegation, National Committee- 
man Clarke Reed, is being intensively 
courted by Ford: Reed was a guest of 
the President at a dinner for Queen Eliz- 
abeth in the White House Rose Gar- 
den. Reed expects the Mississippi del- 
egation to vote for Reagan, but admits 
he certainly would urge it to switch if 
“it appears Ford is the man” at the time 
of the first ballot 

Ford improved his national position 
slightly last week, winning eleven North 
Dakota delegates to Reagan's five, with 
two uncommitted: the delegation had 
been expected to divide 9-9. In Colo- 
rado, Reagan won as expected, picking 
up 26 delegates to 4 for Ford and | un- 
committed. Both sides expect Reagan 
to sweep Utah's 20-vote delegation. But 
the Californian’s aides, who had predict- 
ed their candidate would gain five del- 
egates in Connecticut, now concede all 
of that state’s 35 votes to the President 

Since the hard-core uncommitteds 
are increasingly resistant to blandish- 
ments—some openly concede that they 
enjoy their newly acquired importance 
and want it to continue—the struggle 
and suspense are likely to last until the 
convention. As New Jersey's Andre 
Gruber, Republican chairman of Mid- 
dlesex County and an uncommitted del- 
egate, puts it: “Their hearts belong to 
Reagan but their minds belong to Ford 
Whichever part of the anatomy prevails 
will decide how they come down.” 

Second Ballot? There is even a pos- 
sibility of more than one ballot. That 
could well prove fatal to the President's 
chances, since many delegates commit- 
ted to Ford on the first ballot are known 
to prefer Reagan. Some would be under 
no obligation to stick with the President 
beyond the first ballot. The Kentucky 
delegation, for example, now stands at 
19 votes for Ford and 18 for Reagan, in 
line with the outcome of the state’s pri- 
mary voting. If there was a second bal- 
lot, the delegation could divide 27 for 
Reagan, 10 for Ford 

Reagan's campaign chairman, Ne- 
vada Senator Paul Laxalt, is trying to en- 
courage a second ballot by urging del- 
egates whose votes are pledged to Ford 
but whose hearts belong to Reagan to 
abstain on the first go-around. In fact, 
under rules governing the 1976 conven- 
tion, delegates cannot formally “ab- 
stain.” Ifa delegate for any reason does 
not vote. then an alternate must vote 
for him 

Bult those same rules, which super- 
sede state laws. offer a possible loophole 
Regardless of pledges, delegates are per- 
mitted to vote for anyone they wish—on 
the first or any other ballot. North Car- 
olina, for example. could vote for a fa- 
vorite son on the first ballot, denying 
Ford a majority and enabling the Rea- 
gan support to flower fully on a second 
ballot. Another possibility is a Reagan 
effort to force a test vote before the pres- 
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idential balloting—perhaps over an 
issue like credentials or the platform 
The reasoning is that if Reagan's camp 
won such a vote, those who really pre- 
fer the Californian would stampede to 
his side by the first ballot 

The two stars, meanwhile, jockeyed 
for advantage. In a 30-minute nation- 
wide television appearance, his second 
of the campaign, Reagan aimed his 
sharpest barbs at Jimmy Carter. He de- 
clared that “soothing rhetoric, pleasant 
smiles and reorganization gimmicks” 


SEQUELS 


Still More Pain for 


Even before escaping into seclusion 
at San Clemente nearly two years ago, 
Pat Nixon surprised a group of report- 
ers by conceding that her life was not a 
bed of roses. “I don’t tell all,” she said 
In fact, during Richard Nixon’s tumul- 
tuous career, she endured her private ag- 
onies with unfailing public dignity. Thus 
when she suddenly felt weak as she sat 
reading on a patio one afternoon last 
week, it was typical of Pat that she com- 
plained to no one. She simply went to 
bed early 

The next morning it was apparent 
that something was seriously wrong with 
the former First Lady, who is 64. Her 
husband was the first to notice her prob- 
lem when he found her in the kitchen 
trying with difficulty to open a jar of cof- 
fee. She also had trouble moving her left 
arm and left leg. The left side of her 
face was partially paralyzed, which 
caused her words to slur. When these 


were inadequate to meet the problems of 
the day. As for Ford. he reaped a bonan- 
za of Bicentennial publicity. He also ve- 
toed a $4 billion jobs bill, labeling it a 
Democratic election-year giveaway that 
would fuel inflation; the veto, his 52nd in 
less than two years, may be overridden 
but it went over well with many Repub- 
licans. In addition, Ford won general ap- 
proval for rescinding a ridiculous ban on 
father-son and mother-daughter school 
functions on the ground that they violate 
sex-discrimination regulations 


the Nixons 


symptoms became evident, she was 
rushed by ambulance to Long Beach 
Memorial Hospital, 36 miles up the 
coast from San Clemente. Riding with 
her were her husband and her daughter 
Julie, who, with her husband, David Ei- 
senhower, had spent the holiday week- 
end visiting the Nixons 

After intensive examinations, doc- 
tors concluded that Pat had suffered a 
stroke in the right parietal area of the 
brain. She was considered in serious but 
not critical condition. Although she was 
placed in an intensive care unit, she re- 
mained conscious and coherent. Never- 
theless, she was expected to be hospi- 
talized for at least ten days. Nixon's 
personal physician, Dr. John Lundgren. 
and Neurologist Jack M. Mosier said the 
stroke had been caused by a small hem- 
orrhage or clot in the right cerebral cor- 
tex. Unless the effects of the stroke 
spread, Pat Nixon was expected to re- 
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cover, but it remained uncertain wheth 
er she would be able to walk normally 
again 

Since Richard Nixon resigned the 
presidency on Aug. 9. 1974, Pat has left 
San Clemente only occasionally: a few 
shopping trips to nearby Newport Beach 
and Los Angeles: infrequent dinners 
with Dick at local restaurants; one pub- 
lic appearance, alone, at ceremonies 
naming a public grade school after her 
a visit to China with her husband; a the- 
ater ouling in New York with Daugh- 
ter Tricia Cox (who, on learning of her 
mother’s stroke, headed at once for 
California) 

At San Clemente Pat's main preoc 
cupation has been tending two vegeta- 
ble gardens on the estate. She takes par- 
ticular pride in her corn, beans and 
tomatoes 

In public Pat Nixon projected a stiff. 
almost plastic image—one that served 
well to conceal her inner anguish. In 
timates say it also obscured a warmth 
and liveliness enjoyed only by those who 
knew her offstage. Yet her ordeal was 
obviously great as her husband, in the 
twilight of his presidency, lied to the 
public—and apparently even to his fam- 
ily—about the Watergate cover-up and 
was forced out of office. Most humili 
ating in more recent days was the Bob 
Woodward-Carl Bernstein description 
of a cold Nixon marriage, her consid- 
eration of divorce in 1962. her seeking 
solace in drink during those Final Days 
in the White House. Her feelings about 
such reports have not been revealed 
She always keeps her hurts and dis- 
appointments to herself,” explains one 
of her closest friends. “She isn't what 
you'd call a confider.”” Whatever she did 
feel through her husband's many crises 
she has remained loyally at his side 

Disbarred. Just as Pat was hospi- 
talized, a court across the country dealt 
the Nixons another blow. Pronouncing 
formal judgment for the first time on 
her husband's conduct in office, an ap- 
pellate division of the New York State 
Supreme Court disbarred the former 
President from legal practice in that 
state. In a 4-to-1 Opinion, the tribunal 
found that Nixon had: |) obstructed jus- 
lice by impeding an FBI investigation 
into the Watergate burglary-bugging; 2) 
interfered with Daniel Ellsberg’s legal 
defense against charges arising from his 
publication of the Pentagon Papers; 3) 
attempted to obstruct a Justice Depart- 
ment investigation into the burglary of 
the office of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, Lew 
is Fielding; 4) concealed evidence of un 
lawful activilies by his White House and 
campaign staffs; and 5) approved hush 
money payments to Watergate Conspir 
ator E. Howard Hunt 

Nixon had tried to resign voluntarily 
from the New York bar, as he had done 
successfully in California and from Su- 
preme Court practice. He did not con- 
test the charges, which were brought by 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 
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THE FORDS ENJOYING FIREWORKS DISPLAY FROM WHITE HOUSE BALCONY ON JULY 4 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


A Feeling of People Together 


“How.” asked a White House official, “can we bottle it and keep it? 

He was talking about the Bicentennial spirit, its glow lingering all week in the 
presidential corridors, bubbling up every few hours in the Oval Office itself. 

Even after four days of speeches and ceremonies, Gerald Ford was on such an 
emotional high after the last event on July 5 that he did not want to give up and go 
back to the White House. Leaving Monticello where he had spoken at a natu- 
ralization rite for 106 new citizens, the President ordered his helicopter pilot to cir- 
cle back over Thomas Jefferson's mountaintop home. He wanted to look longer 

As the airborne caravan headed up the Potomac Valley, Ford again asked for 
a change in plans, to hover over Mount Vernon, George Washington's home. His 
aide, Jack Marsh, a Virginian and amateur historian, urged the President to swoop 
across the river and study Fort Washington, a stone redoubt built between 1814 
and 1824 to protect the capital. As the chopper went on, Ford viewed the steeple 
of Christ Church where Washington had worshiped, still tall and proud along the 
parkway. Nearing the White House, Ford turned to his companions. “Did you get 
the same feeling as I got this weekend?” he asked. He answered his own question 

It was the feeling of people together,” 

Ford directed his staff to assess what had happened and why. Justa few hours be- 
fore Queen Elizabeth arrived, Ford penciled into his greeting text: “Something won 
derful happened to America this past weekend.” When he found out that his staff 
had made a packet of his six Bicentennial speeches, he asked for a few to give to 
friends, his pride in his own words reaching a new height 

The White House pols debated just how they might tap this new good will for 
Ford's political purposes, or at least nurture it through November. Betty Ford. who 
had worried two years ago that the Bicentennial might be a mess, took her shoes 
off in her sitting room and declared she was amazed at the joy she encountered 
She, too, let a little partisan fervor seep out, wondering in private if people did not 
understand that her husband had helped things along 

a 


Indeed, there was even a larger debate on whether the self-confidence has 
been building all along and the Bicentennial simply provided an opportunity to pa 
rade it or whether all the fireworks and songs had actually been a catalyst for some 
thing new. Washington's resident joy boys, Richard Scammon and Ben Watten 
berg. who write on political moods, felt vindicated since they have said for years 


America was never as down as others insisted. “This country listened to Jerry 
Rubin too long.” said Scammon. “We heard from the mass of America on July 4 
They have always been this way.” And Wattenberg: “All we had to do was t 
make it O.K. again to say, ‘America is a great country 

Almost everybody agreed that the old problems will be back with us. But a 
most everybody also agreed that they will be approached with a little more con 
fidence. The presidential candidates, quick to sense a mood, have already climbed 
on the theme. Over at Foggy Bottom Secretary of State Henry Kissinger took a min 
ute off to relish the impact that the Bicentennial doings would have on foreign cap 
itals, a message that might be equal to a few billion defense dollars. “It was,” said 
Kissinger, “a testimony to the vitality of this country. It makes the argument about 
who is pessimistic and who is optimistic absurd.” 
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FUNERAL FOR THE ONE ISRAELI SOLDIER KILLED IN OPERATION 


After Entebbe: Showdown in New York 


After the Israeli commandos’ dar- 
ing rescue of the skyjacking hostages, 
the Entebbe drama shifted late last week 
to the United Nations in New York. An 
African demand for Security Council 
condemnation of Israel for “aggression” 
against Uganda in the airport raid had 
promised one of the most stirring U.N 
showdowns in years, and there was ev- 
ery sign that that promise would be ful- 
filled. The Council chamber was packed 
with diplomats, newsmen and spectators 
late last week when Uganda's Foreign 
Minister Juma Oris Abdalla rose to open 
the debate, which he did with a lengthy 
indictment of Jerusalem for “barbarism 
and banditry” coupled with a demand 
for full compensation for the damages 
Uganda suffered in the attack 

Later in the evening, it was Is- 
rael’s Ambassador Chaim Herzog’s 


turn, and as he rose to speak, the cham- 
ber fell deathly silent. Israel would not 
consider itself on the defensive in the 
debate, Herzog began. “I am in no 
way sitting in the dock as the accused 
party,” he said. Instead, he continued, 
“| stand here as an accuser [of] this rot- 
ten, corrupt, brutal, cynical, bloodthirsty 
monster of international terrorism and 
all those who support it in one way or 
the other, whether by commission or 
omission.” The nations that should be 
on trial, he said, were those “who have 
collaborated with the terrorists and who 
have aided and abetted them.” Israel 
was “proud” of the Entebbe raid, not 
only because it had saved the lives of 
104 hostages but also because it had 
demonstrated “to the world that there 
is an alternative to surrender to ter- 
rorism and to blackmail.” 


Herzog’s tough and moving address 
set the tone of the arguments that the 
U.S. and other delegations would be 
making as the debate continued this 
week: that charges of Israeli aggression 
against Uganda, which actively aided 
the skyjackers, were preposterous, that 
the real issue facing the U.N. was what 
to do about international terrorism 

The Israelis had prepared their ap- 
pearance at the Security Council almost 
as thoroughly as their raid at Entebbe 
And that, it was clear as further details 
of the operation came out, was metic- 
ulous indeed. The preparations, TIME’s 
David Halevy reported from Jerusalem 
last week, began almost as soon as the 
Air France Airbus, which had been 
seized on a flight from Tel Aviv to Par- 
is, landed in Uganda. Within 48 hours, 
the Mossad, Israel's CIA, had slipped 
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three black undercover agents into En- 
tebbe and two into Kampala, the near- 
by capital. They sent Jerusalem a con- 
stant flow of intelligence, including 
photographs, about what the terrorists 
were doing and how the Ugandan army 
was deployed. With this information, 
the Israelis, who helped build the air- 
port a decade ago, constructed a full- 
scale updated model of Entebbe to train 
commandos for the raid. 

A senior Mossad officer was dis- 
patched to persuade Kenyan officials to 
allow Israeli planes to land at Nairobi 
Airport in an emergency. The Kenyans 
were receptive. In January, Ugandan 
dictator Idi Amin Dada had helped ter- 
rorists get into Kenya for an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to destroy an Israeli El Al 
plane during a takeoff from Nairobi; 
then the following month, after coming 
across some old British colonial maps, 
Amin claimed that huge chunks of Ken- 
ya actually belonged to Uganda. In re- 
turn for Kenyan help, the Israelis prom- 
ised to cripple Amin’s Soviet-equipped 
air force. To spare Nairobi the wrath of 
its neighbors, Israeli officials have 
stressed that they “forced themselves” 
on Nairobi Airport. For the same rea- 
son, the Kenyans have officially con- 
demned the Israeli raid. 

No Dynamite. Until very late in the 
week before the raid, the Israelis hoped 
to negotiate the release of the hostages, 
93 Israelis and passengers with Jewish- 
sounding names and twelve Air France 
crew members. The skyjackers threat- 
ened to kill all of them unless Israel freed 
40 terrorists from its prisons and West 
Germany, France, Switzerland and 
Kenya released an additional 13. 

But as the negotiations bogged 
down, sentiment for the commando res- 
cue mounted in the Israeli Cabinet. 
Finally Premier Yitzhak Rabin acqui- 
esced—but only after the men from 
Mossad had assured him that the sky- 
jackers had not planted dynamite 
around the Airbus and the terminal's 
lounge. where the hostages were being 
held. Rabin warned, however, that if 
the raid failed, “it might cause the col- 
lapse of this Cabinet.” 

Rabin’s go-ahead came with less 
than 24 hours remaining before the sky- 
jackers’ Sunday afternoon deadline. In 
addition to the three unmarked C-130 
Hercules transports that carried the 
commandos to Entebbe, the operation 
involved two more C-130s loaded with 
fuel and reinforcements, two Boeing 
707s (one used as a flying headquarters, 
the other as a hospital with 33 doctors 
and two surgical cabins), eight jet fight- 
ers as escorts, three tankers to refuel the 
fighters. Another C-130 fitted out as a 
radio transmission station kept the war 
room in Tel Aviv in touch with the raid- 
ers at Entebbe. 

The Mossad operatives cut En- 
tebbe’s communication links with the 
outside world and “decommissioned” 
the control tower, including the airfield’s 
radar, When the three unmarked C-130s 
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Idi Amin: The Bully of Kampala 


“I'm only sorry that the Israelis 
couldn't have shot Amin along with the hi- 
jackers. Africa would have been better 
for it.” 


That blunt comment by one of black 
Africa’s most respected statesmen re- 
flects a widespread conviction that 
Uganda's President Idi Amin Dada is 
the most grotesque national leader in 
power anywhere today. His credentials 
as bully and buffoon go back well be- 
fore Entebbe. The nonstop reign of ter- 
ror that the massive (6 ft. 4 in., 280 Ibs.) 
former Ugandan heavyweight boxing 
champion and army sergeant major has 
unleashed since he seized power more 
than five years ago is thought to have 
cost the lives of at least 50,000 and per- 
haps as many as 200,000 Ugandans. Sur- 
vivors of Amin’s jails tell horror stories 
of prisoners sledgehammered to death 
by fellow inmates who were then forced 
to eat the flesh of those they had just 
killed. There are reports that whole vil- 
lages have been machine-gunned, and 
the bodies fed to crocodiles. The En- 
tebbe embarrassment will yield its own 
crop of corpses: the four air controllers 
and radar supervisors who had the mis- 
fortune to be manning the airport tower 
when the Israelis landed were later shot 
by Big Daddy’s soldiers. 

. 


Amin, 48, long ago eliminated any 
semblance of freedom in Uganda. Par- 
liament was abolished (he rules by de- 
cree and was recently named President 
for Life), the judiciary and civil service 
were completely purged, and the mil- 
itary was given extraordinary powers of 
arrest and summary execution. Soldiers 
frequently loot shops, commandeer cars 
and extort moncy from civilians. 

Ever fearful of the kind of lightning 
coup with which he, as armed forces 
commander, ousted Milton Obote from 
the presidency in 1971, Amin often 
moves about under tight guard—usual- 
ly trusted mercenaries who are them- 
selves watched by a troop of undercov- 
er enforcers known as the Public 
Research Unit. Amin has survived at 
least eight assassination attempts, in- 
cluding one last month, when grenades 
were tossed at his car as he left Kam- 
pala’s police headquarters. His driver 
was killed and 37 bystanders were in- 
jured but Amin was barely scratched, 
probably confirming his belief that “God 
is on my side and the most powerful 
witchcraft cannot hurt me.” 

Although Amin sometimes displays 
a peasant’s earthy shrewdness—he was 
born into a poor farm family of the Kak- 
wa tribe and dropped out of school after 
fourth grade—his impulsiveness and 
brutality have turned Uganda's econo- 
my into a shambles. There are constant 
shortages of goods, a rampant black 


market and soaring inflation (current 
rate: about 80% a year). He did not help 
the economy by expelling some 50,000 
Asians in 1972, thereby depriving the 
country of most of its merchants, tech- 
nicians and entrepreneurs. To keep 
Uganda economically afloat, Amin has 
toadied to oil-rich Arab states in return 
for financial aid; this could explain his 
fanatical anti-Israeli policy. For arms, 
he has turned to Moscow. 

Amin’s public rhetoric pushes bom- 
bast to its limits. He has praised Adolf 
Hitler and plans to erect a memorial to 
der Fiihrer in Kampala. Constantly lec- 
turing world leaders, Amin has (in 1973) 
wished Richard Nixon “a speedy recov- 
ery from the Watergate affair”; advised 
President Gerald Ford to choose a black 
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UGANDAN DICTATOR AMIN 


as U.S. Vice President; told Arab states 
to “train kamikaze pilots [to] beat Is- 
rael”; and denounced Julius Nyerere, 
the President of neighboring Tanzania, 
as “a whore who spreads gonorrhea all 
over Africa.” 

For good reason, therefore, do many 
of Africa’s most respected leaders pri- 
vately express their revulsion for Amin 
At last week’s annual summit meeting 
of the Organization of African Unity, 
where Amin’s one-year term as chair- 
man ended, Zambian President Ken- 
neth Kaunda pointedly refused to shake 
his hand. Several days later, a Kenyan 
government statement probably best 
summed it up, with some exaggeration, 
when it pitied “the peace-loving people 
of Uganda” for living under “the world’s 
greatest dictator.” 
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landed, the 160 troops aboard them de- 
ployed in four groups. The first rushed 
the terminal where the hostages were 
guarded by ten skyjackers and about 40 
Ugandan soldiers; barking through 
loudspeakers, the rescuers told the hos- 
tages to hit the floor. The Israelis then 
killed seven skyjackers (three escaped) 
and about 20 Ugandans; the Israeli com- 
mander of the group, Lieut. Colonel Yo- 
natan Netanyahu, was killed by a Ugan- 
dan soldier. The second group, blazing 
away from two armored personnel car- 
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PARISIANS BASK AT LUNCH HOUR 


riers, held back the rest of the confused 
Ugandans and destroyed eleven Ugan- 
dan air force MIGs with antitank mis- 
siles. The third group waited in reserve, 
while the fourth unsuccessfully tried to 
get the airfield’s fuel pumps working. Be- 
cause of this failure, the Israelis were not 
able to refuel and retrieve the Air France 
plane as they had planned. Instead, they 
had to refuel their own C-130s at Nairo- 
bi on the flight back to Israel. 

What was self-styled Field Marshal 
Amin doing during the raid? As the C- 


Heat Prostration 


In Paris, the satirical weekly Canard 
Enchainé last week suggested the title 
for a new and presumably sweaty ex- 
ploitation film, Histoire d’Eau, showing 
that even the French can occasionally 
find sex of less compelling interest than 
water. Players briefly fled the British 
Open when brushfires broke out at the 
Royal Birkdale Golf Course. In Swit- 
zerland, thousands of fish were dying, of- 
ficials said, because of oxygen depletion 
in their normal swimming grounds 
Hordes of European citizens knew what 
the fish were going through: not only 
had the temperature got out of hand, 
but some British officials were worried 
about the increase of ozone levels in the 
air over London and other cities 

It was one of the worst droughts of 
the century in Western Europe. For at 
least three weeks and up to six weeks 
in some hard-hit areas, virtually no rain 
fell in northern parts; and though by 
week's end a few droplets had sprinkled 
on Britain, France and Germany—Den- 
mark by contrast enjoyed a heaven-sent 
downpour—it seemed likely that the 
damage done would be felt for months 
A variety of crops were ruined, and the 
death toll from heat prostration ran into 
the hundreds. 

The temperatures that produced 
such a disaster were merely in the mid- 
90s. But average June and July temper- 
atures in Western Europe are usually 
much lower, and air-conditioning—an 
innovation that some Americans rank 
with the discovery of the Salk vaccine 
—is relatively unknown 

Europe is likely to be on short wa- 
ter rations for the rest of the summer 
In France, the government ordered 440 
miles of the country’s canal system shut 
down so that the water could be divert- 
ed to parched farms. Water levels in the 
Rhine and Danube rivers have declined 
so much that ships plying them can car- 
ry only half their normal loads. 

Consumers will continue to be 
burned long after the heat wave is over 
Feed for livestock has virtually disap- 
peared in Europe—French dairymen 
have been feeding surplus bananas to 
their cattke—and the scarcity will lead 
to early slaughter of herds and meat 
shortages later on 
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130s approached Entebbe, an old a 
quaintance of his, Colonel Baruch Ba: 
Levy, a former Israeli military attach 
in Uganda, phoned him from Tel Avi' 
By the time Amin and Bar-Lev hun 
up 20 minutes later, the Israelis’ 50-mir 
ute raid was well under way 

Since the raid, diplomats in Kan 
pala say, the mercurial Ugandan leade 
has been furiously searching for scape 
goats for the Entebbe disaster. One po: 
sible victim of Amin’s fury may hav 
been the lone hostage the Israeli cor 
mandos left behind: Dora Bloch, 74, wh 
at the time of the rescue was in a Karr 
pala hospital being treated after som 
food had become stuck in her throa 
At week's end, ominously, Ugandan at 
thorities were claiming that they kne' 
nothing of her whereabouts. 

Amin, who is scarcely a mod 
statesman (see box), will be a central fig 
ure in the Security Council debate, eve 
though he will not be present. For thi 
reason, some of the Africans who orig 
inally demanded the session have ac 
mitted privately that the proceeding 
were likely to be “very painful.” The Is 
raelis felt they would have little diff 
culty in indicting Amin as a partner i 
the skyjacking—if not in the planning 
then certainly in the developments at 
ter the Airbus landed at Entebbe. Thi: 
says Jerusalem, is what gave Israel th 
right to intrude on Ugandan territor 
to save the hostages 

Based on information obtained fror 
the freed hostages and by the Mossac 
and largely confirmed by diplomats i 
Kampala and officials in West Europe 
an countries, Israel's Herzog arguec 
among other points, that 

> A skyjacker knew in advance tha 
Entebbe was the plane’s destination 

>» Upon landing at Entebbe, one c 
the skyjackers exclaimed: “Everythin 
is O.K. The army is at the airport.” 

> Amin warmly embraced th 
skyjackers. 

> The terrorists came and went a 
if they were at home, with cars drive: 
by Ugandans. 

> For the first 24 hours at Entebbe 
the Ugandans guarded the hostage: 
When the skyjackers returned refreshed 
the Ugandan soldiers supplied then 
with submachine guns. 

The U.S. planned to veto any Se 
curity Council resolution branding Is 
rael as an aggressor. Washington an 
Jerusalem hope, however, that most del 
egates will agree to broaden the Coun 
cil’s agenda to discuss terrorism in gen 
eral. Possibly (but by no mean 
probably) the debate might lead th 
U.N. finally to take some action agains 
international terrorism. Conceivably, i 
the U.N. had ever taken any kind o 
stand against the jet-age “freedom fight 
ers” who are ready and able to rais¢ 
havoc and seize hostages anywhere « 
avenge their own local grievances, the 
skyjacking might not have happenec 
and the Entebbe drama would neve 
have taken place. 
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CANADA 


Trudeau: ‘What Are We Doing?’ 


There are more than 66 million 
French-speaking citizens in officially bi- 
lingual Canada (pop. 23 million), and 
last week most of them were bitterly un- 
happy. They felt themselves betrayed on 
that most sensitive of Canadian issues, 
language rights, by a fellow Franco- 
phone, Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
To most French minds, Trudeau’s gov- 
ernment had utterly capitulated to 2,670 
English-speaking airline pilots, who had 
choked off air transport in the country 
for nine days to oppose the use of French 
as well as English in the air-traffic con- 
trol towers that govern the airspace over 
French-speaking Canada. It was yet an- 
other sign of the malaise that has 
gripped the ruling federal Liberal Par- 
ty, and it could hardly have been more 
embarrassing personally to Trudeau; his 
very presence in Ottawa was supposed 
to show that French Canadians could 
prosper equally within Canada’s loosely 
run confederation. 

Strident Opinions. It is typical of 
Canadian sensitivity over language that 
such an arcane dispute could touch offa 
full-blown national crisis. The fight, 
sparked when the Ottawa government 
proposed extending bilingual air-traffic 
control to Montreal's busy international 
airports and later to Ottawa, did exactly 
that. The Canadian Air Traffic Control 
Association and the conservative Ca- 
nadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(CALPA), both dominated by English Ca- 
nadians, condemned the decision as un- 
safe. English, they claimed, is the inter- 
national language of air communication. 
The assertion was a half-truth: in Eu- 
rope, for example, air-traffic controllers 
at local airports work in their own lan- 
guage; international airports are bilin- 
gual, and English is the language of in- 
ternational flights. But the pilots 
resistance brought into focus longstand- 
ing English-Canadian resentment over 
federal bilingual policies and the pres- 
ence of “French power,” meaning Tru- 
deau and his colleagues from Quebec, in 
Ottawa. Says Canada’s Commissioner of 
Official Languages, Keith Spicer: “A lot 
of strident opinions came out of the 
woodwork that have always been there 
but didn’t have a hobby horse to ride 
on. 

With the Montreal Olympics ap- 
proaching (see SPORT), the federal gov- 
ernment finally got the airline pilots to 
agree to arbitration of their grievance. 
The terms of the deal, though, drove 
French Canadians to despair. The gov- 
ernment pledged not to go ahead with 
its plans for bilingual flight unless a 
three-person judicial inquiry unani- 
mously found that bilingual traffic con- 
trol was compatible with air safety. 
Their findings must also be ratified by 
an unusual free vote in the House of 
Commons. The pilots, on the other 
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hand. pledged nothing. They did not 
even agree to honor the judges’ decision 
if it went against them. 

One of Trudeau's oldest and closest 
comrades-in-arms from Quebec, Envi- 
ronment Minister Jean Marchand, re- 
signed from the Cabinet in protest. The 
Quebec National Assembly unanimous- 
ly approved a resolution supporting the 
rights of French-speaking pilots. Said 
René Lévesque, leader of Quebec's Sep- 
aratist Parti Québecois: “It's proof that 
the people who would have us believe 
in a bilingual Canada from sea to sea 
have failed.’ More than ever, Canada 
seemed destined to remain une maison 
divisée between factions representing 
the two contending languages. Says Spi- 
cer: “Even moderate French-speaking 
Canadians today believe that they have 
been shafted.” 

The dispute has measurably extend- 
ed Canadian disenchantment with Tru- 
deau. His government, rocked recently 
by major and minor scandals, has been 
behaving fitfully for more than a year. 
In that time, two other Cabinet min- 
isters have resigned—one in disagree- 
ment over economic policy, the other 
after being convicted of contempt of 
court for criticizing a judge’s verdict. 
Voters are chafing under wage and price 
controls rushed into existence nine 
months ago to combat a 10.6% infla- 
tion rate, which has since declined to 
8.9%. Recovery of the sluggish Cana- 
dian economy still lags far behind that 
of the US. (first quarter G.N_P. in Can- 
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ada rose at an annual rate of 2.7%; in 
the US. it rose 8.5%). The latest find- 
ings of the Canadian Gallup poll are that 
the government enjoys the confidence 
of only 31% of the electorate, v. 43% 
for its chief rival, the Progressive 
Conservatives. 

Under the circumstances, it may not 
be surprising that many French Cana- 
dians are asking, as Trudeau himself de- 
manded during the height of the latest 
language battle, “What the hell are we 
doing within this country?” 


Air Talk: Attendez, S’il Vous Plait 


To the uninitiated, air traffic communication in any language all sounds like 
Greek. Mainly, it is a hyperabbreviated shorthand of letters and numerals iden- 
tifying sender and receiver and passing on data about wind conditions, altitudes 
and airport geography. Herewith a typical conversation, in English and French, as 


it might be overheard by an Air Canada pilot over Quebec City. 


Pilot: Quebec ground, this is Fox- 
trot Juliet Victor Hotel, radio check. 


One two decimal nine. 
Ground Control: 
ground, radio check. 


Pilot: Quebec ground, JVH at han- 
gar number three. Request taxi clear- 


ance. Over. 
Ground Control: 


lax 


Pilot: Quebec tower, JVH ready for 
takeoff. 

Tower: JVH, Quebec tower. Cleared 
for takeoff. 

Pilot: Quebec tower, JVH down- 
wind. 

Tower: JVH, number one. 


JVH, Quebec 


JVH, Quebec 
ground. Runway zero six, wind zero sev- 
en zero at five, time zero two five five, al- 
timeter two nine nine four. Cleared to 


Pilote: Québec sol, ici Foxtrot Juli- 
etue Victor Hotel, vérification radio. Un 


deux décimale neuf. 


Contréle au Sol: JVH, Québec sol, 


la radio fonctionne. 


Pilote: Québec sol, JVH au han- 
Puis-je_ circuler? 


gar numéro trois. 


Répondez. 


piste. 


décoller. 


Tour: JVH, tour de Québec. Autor- 


isé a décoller. 


arriere. 
Tour: JVH., numéro un. 





Contréle au Sol: JVH, Québec sol. 
Piste zéro six, vent zéro sept zéro a 
cing, Uheure zéro deux cing cing, al- 
timétre deux neuf neuf quatre. A la 


Pilote: Tour de Québec, JVH prét a 


Pilote: Tour de Québec, JVH vent 





SWEDEN 


Something Souring in Utopia 


It is a country whose very name has 
become a synonym for a materialist par- 
adise. Its citizens enjoy one of the world’s 
highest living standards, and a great 
many possess symbols of individual af- 
fluence: a private home or a modern 
apartment, a family car, a stuga (sum- 
mer cottage) and often a sailboat. No 
slums disfigure their cities, their air and 
water are largely pollution-free, and 
they have ever more leisure to indulge 
a collective passion for being ut i na- 
furen (out in nature) in their half-for- 
ested country. Neither ill-health, unem- 
ployment nor old age pose the terror of 





BEFORE HIS SELF-EXILE TO THE U.S., INGMAR BERGMAN STROLLS AT FARO, SWEDEN 


Above all, perhaps, there is increas- 
ing concern that the samhéllet—the 
unique collective society created by Swe- 
den’s own brand of socialism—has fos- 
tered both a bureaucracy and a men- 
tality that put security ahead of 
initiative, welfare ahead of opportunity 
and to envelop life in a cocoon of red 
tape. It was the labyrinth of tax regu- 
lations administered by a stern bureau- 
cracy that prompted the self-exile of 
one of Sweden's most creative citizens: 
Writer-Director Ingmar Bergman, 58, 
who settled in Hollywood in April after 
suffering a nervous breakdown brought 
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Concern that the cost of the social laboratory is getting out of hand. 


financial hardship. In short, Sweden's 
8.2 million citizens have ample reasons 
for being satisfied. In fact, most are. 

Yet growing numbers are plagued 
by a persistent, gnawing question: Is 
their utopia going sour? Despite Swe- 
den’s prosperity, a sharp increase in bur- 
glaries and robberies has produced a 
sudden sales boom in police locks and 
other antitheft devices. Police in a coun- 
try that for years took pride in having 
no drug problem have recently uncov- 
ered several large caches of heroin. 
There are no signs, moreover, that Swe- 
den has made any progress in dealing 
with its nagging alcoholism problem or 
its high suicide rate.” 


“Compared with other countries, Sweden ranks 
17th in deaths from cirrhosis of the liver (9.3 per 
100,000), the U.S. ranks ninth (15.5 per 100,000) 
Although the Swedish suicide rate (20.3 per 100,- 
000) is the seventh highest in the world, the Swedes 
argue that most nations, for religious or legal rea- 
sons, underreport suicides. 
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on by his arrest on tax-evasion charges. 
(The courts have yet to decide whether 
Bergman does indeed owe back taxes.) 

The samhdllet’s cradle-to-grave ben- 
efits are unmatched in any other free so- 
ciety outside Scandinavia. Swedes enjoy 
free public education through college, 
four weeks’ annual vacation and com- 
prehensive retraining programs if they 
want to switch careers. On the average, 
Swedish workers take 22 days per year 
of sick leave (for which they get 90% of 
their regular salary) and pay $3.40 at 
most for each visit to an out-patient clin- 
ic. On retirement at age 65, an indus- 
trial laborer earning $11,250 annually 
is entitled to a pension of $8,726. In pur- 
suit of new ways to ease the Angst of 
life, a local politician actually proposed 
that the government provide free sex 
partners for the lonely. 

The samhdillet is the creation of Swe- 
den’s Social Democratic Party, now 
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headed by Prime Minister Olof Palme, 
which has ruled the country (sometimes 
with coalition partners) for the past 44 
years. Scarcely Marxist, the party long 
ago discarded belief in class warfare and 
state ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Sweden’s socialism has encouraged 
continued capitalist ownership of enter- 
prises (90% of industry is in private 
hands) and private investment in new 
areas of production. 

Yet the government has severely 
curtailed the discretion of Sweden's cap- 
italists in using their wealth and manag- 
ing their businesses. Observes Stock- 
holm University Jurist Gustaf Linden- 
crona: “As long as you use your money 
to raise productivity, the government 
won't do anything against it. But if peo- 
ple want to consume their money, the 
government will keep them from doing 
it.” The aim has been to foster what the 
Social Democrats call “social” rather 
than “antisocial” uses of ownership. 
This will be furthered by legislation that 
takes effect next year, encouraging all 
management decisions to be subject to 
collective bargaining with labor unions: 
not only what wages to pay but how to 
budget investments, allocate profits—in 
short, everything. 

Special Conditions. Sweden's hy- 
brid economy rode out the recent world- 
wide recession rather well. The Swed- 
ish gross national product grew (albeit 
modestly), and unemployment was min- 
imal (49,000, or 1.2% of the labor force, 
as of last May). The success of Stock- 
holm’s anti-recession measures (like 
subsidizing production for stockpiles in 
order to keep employment high) was 
praised as an example of adroit fine tun- 
ing by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. Yet the 
price Sweden paid for combatting un- 
employment this way was a sharp de- 
cline in productivity and a high rate of 
inflation (currently about 11%); together 
they have made Swedish goods less com- 
petitive in world markets. 

Moreover, it is questionable whether 
Sweden's techniques can be exported. 
Reports TIME Bonn Correspondent Gi- 
sela Bolte: “For the Swedish system to 
work requires Swedish conditions. It is 
a small country on the periphery of Eu- 
rope (it has not been involved in a war 
for 160 years) with a homogeneous pop- 
ulation. Not only do Swedes trust one 
another, they also trust their govern- 
ment. Labor and business cooperate so 
smoothly that strikes are virtually un- 
known, and the unions have not resist- 
ed structural changes in the economy 
Key decisions are made in personal con- 
tacts among a small number of govern- 
ment, labor and business leaders 

“One illustration of the country’s 
uniqueness is the anecdote about a 
Swedish economist bragging to an In- 
dian of the splendid performance of 
Sweden’s economy. ‘How many coun- 
trymen do you have?’ inquired the In- 
dian. When the Swede replied, the In- 
dian retorted wryly. “Well, that is what 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





16 mg. “tar.” 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr.'76 








St. Louis. 
Nobody has more ways 
to get there. 


Every 51 minutes between 8:25 a.m. and 9:55 p.m? 
an Ozark jet takes off for St. Louis. 
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And 9 times a day yourre just 55 minutes away. 
Nonstop. 


Call 726-4680 or your protessional travel adviser, City ticket office: 85 E. Monro 






*Based on 16 flights every weekday 





Get yourself up! go Ocark. 
















‘I don't know how it works. 
I don't have to know how it works. 
That ne al 
saved us $44,000 
and that’s good enough for me.” 





































What we have here is a at 
modern miracle of applied 
science and sound business 
sense. 

The technology is . 
ingenious but relatively } 
boring. The big news is not 
so much how it does it as what 


Ask your production manager 
how much he pays for type. Ask 
him how much time he loses 
waiting for type. Ask him 
what would happen to his 
turn-around time if he had 

a machine that could set type. 
Once you find out, you'll 



























it does. want to find us. Because these 
What is it that it does? : machines of ours tend to pay 
It sets type. ( Re for themselves in the first four 
It sets type just like you're \ ’ to eight months. 
reading right now. (In fact, it did And after that, it’s all gravy. 
set the type you're reading right now.) If you'd like to know 
It sets crisp, clear, accurate type more, tear out this ad and 
in virtually any size or typeface : give it to your assistant. 
you want. And it does it right there in j “y Our telephone 
your office, as fast as your secretary : “.- number is 800-225-0884 
can type it on the keyboard. aA (in Massachusetts, it’s 
The next question is, so what? 617-944-6555). And our address is 80 Indus- 
And the answer is, it saves you . trial Way, Wilmington, Mass. 01887. ° 
money. It saves you money you probably We're Compugraphic, and we make more 
didn’t even know you of this equipment than 


were spending. CO m pu rel ge-) lal (eo anybody in the world. 


The business t was missing. 
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When thee@fSualbegins to fect 
a bit too usual, tty some Cuervo hspecial on 
the rocks. 

Not to repla¢é your scotch or vodka 
or whatever. But to.substitute lor it, now 
and then. 

Of course you Might cause a slight 
lowering of voices and raising of eyebrows. 

Common folk tend to do that 
sort of thing. 





in my country we call a laboratory.’ ~ 

But is the cost of the social welfare 
experiment in Sweden’s laboratory get- 
ting out of hand? Many Swedes think 
so. To pay for social security, employ- 
ers must now ante up as much as $38.70 
to the state for every $100 in salary they 
disburse. This is in addition to what busi- 
nesses must spend for vacations, holi- 
days and sick leaves. The individual 
Swede also pays for his privileges, in the 
form of some of the world’s highest in- 
come taxes; that industrial worker who 
earns $11,250, for instance, must give the 
taxman $4,125. Levies on the half-mil- 
lion self-employed Swedes—profession- 
als, farmers, intellectuals and small busi- 
nessmen—are even more onerous. The 
maximum tax rate is supposed to be 
85%, but in one recent, celebrated case 
involving Astrid Lindgren, a writer of 
children’s books, the taxman threatened 
to take 102% of her royalty earnings 

Back to Barter. The Lindgren case 
resulted from a quirk in the law (which 
will be changed), but it dramatized the 
near confiscatory nature of Sweden's tax 
structure, which inhibits individual ini- 
tiative. Sven Stolpe, 70, one of Sweden's 
most distinguished writers, announced 
last month that he had burned the 
manuscripts for a new five-volume se- 
ries of novels. His angry explanation 
“Practically everything I earn is taxed 
around 100%. It is all my life’s work 
that is being stolen.” Silversmith Rey 
Urban, 46, moans that while his prod- 
ucts are in demand everywhere, “I don’t 
dare produce on a large scale” because 
of the taxes. In order to avoid records 
of transactions and hence a tax on earn- 
ings, there has even been something of 
a return to barter. Example: a dentist 
will fix a plumber’s teeth in exchange 
for having a sink repaired 

Adding to the Swedes’ frustration 
over tax rates is the sweeping power of 
the tax collectors. They can enter hous- 
es without court order, inspect bank rec- 
ords, even survey private medical rec- 
ords. The Bergman case prompted 
Author Kjell Sundberg to declare angri- 
ly, “The way society treated Bergman is 
the way ordinary people are daily treat- 
ed by the tax authorities, the judicial sys- 
tem, the penal system, the schools.” 

Swedes, in fact, are for the first time 
beginning to worry about “Big Brother.” 
Traditional civil liberties are largely in- 
tact: there is complete freedom of the 
press, as well as free elections, free 
speech and freedom of assembly. But the 
ever growing government bureaucracy 
encompasses 1.1 million of the country’s 
4.1 million workers. It inundates busi- 
nessmen with almost endless forms and 
regulates a great deal of private life. A 
man who wants to repaint his house, 
for instance, must use officially approved 
colors (chiefly, various shades of tan). 

A particularly unpleasant kind of 
unofficial intimidation is something the 
Swedes call den kungliga Svenska 
avundsjukan (the royal Swedish envy) 
a near universal disapproval of anyone 
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who jumps too far outside the norm, ei- 
ther in the quantity of his material pos- 
sessions or, by extension, the quality of 
his ideas. It is, moreover, nearly impos- 
sible for anyone to hide from a neigh- 
bor’s scrutiny: all income-tax data, birth 
records and other personal documents 
are matters of public information, avail- 
able for inspection at public records 
offices 

There is a growing irritation with 
the stifling welfare system, in large mea- 
sure because Swedes have discovered it 
does not always deliver as much as it 
promises. In health care, the govern- 
ment discourages Swedes from using 
costly medical services by forcing pa- 
tients to wait in long queues. It can take 
up to two months to get an appointment 
to see a doctor, and such visits average 
about ten minutes. Referral to a special- 
ist often takes two years, and the wait 
for elective surgery (like the removal of 
a troublesome but not too dangerous gall 
bladder) can take five years. 

The complaints have had political 
impact. The three nonsocialist opposi- 
tion parties (Liberal, Center and Mod- 
erate) have pledged to halt the trend to- 
ward greater government centralization 
and slow the growth of the welfare state; 
the nonsocialist bloc has gained consid- 
erable strength. Since the 1973 election 
that left the Social Democrats with only 
156 of Parliament's 350 seats, they have 
had to govern as a minority, relying on 
the support of 19 Communist votes and 
occasional deals with other opposition 
Deputies in order to enact key legisla- 
tion. According to the latest polls, the 
Social Democrats’ support is down to 
40.5% of the voters (compared with the 
43.6% the party won in 1973), while the 
nonsocialist bloc has climbed to 53.5% 
(up from 48.8% in 1973). 

The next parliamentary elections 
are scheduled for this September; by 
then, the socialists—as they have often 
done before—may come from behind, 
thanks to a powerful machine that gets 
out the votes. A close outcome, howev- 
er, would be a hard-to-ignore signal of 
continuing discontent with the Social 
Democratic blueprint for a utopia. 

At the Limits. Observes TIME’s 
Bolte: “Nobody really knows where the 
limits of the welfare state are. Sweden, 
however, could be approaching them 
Some businesses are already becoming 
noncompetitive with foreign manufac- 
turers. The Swedish work ethic has suf- 
fered from high taxation and easy wel- 
fare. People refuse to work overtime, and 
the absenteeism rate—now at 10%—is 
one of the highest in the developed 
world. Some of the most creative peo- 
ple are opting for self-exile, not only be- 
cause of bureaucratic harassment but 
also because conformity has made Swe- 
den a very dull place. Although the wel- 
fare state seems to have worked so far, 
in the long run the regimentation of peo- 
ple’s lives may kill the individual ini- 
tiative and the private entrepreneurship 
needed for continued progress.” 
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TATUM O'NEAL DANCES BACK 





She was a chain-smoking con girl 
in Paper Moon, a hard-throwing Little 
League pitcher in The Bad News Bears 
For her next number, Tatum O'Neal, all 
of 12, will dance back to the screen as a 
budding hoofer in Nickelodeon, Director 
Peter Bogdanovich’s new film about 
1920s Hollywood. Not to be outdone by 
Co-Star Jane Hitchcock, who once stud- 
ied with Choreographer George Balan- 
chine of the New York City Ballet, 
Tatum took a six-week crash course in 
tap dancing before stepping into her new 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE REVIEWS O'KEEFFE 





role. Sums up Tatum: “I guess it's much 
more practical for me to be a hoofer 
than a pitcher 
s 

Rather like a roving medieval Irish 
clan, Senator Edward Kennedy and 20 
relatives and friends sallied forth into 
western Massachusetts last week on a 
camping wip. Among those accompa 
nying Teddy were Wife Joan, Sisters 
Jean Smith and Eunice Shriver and Chil- 
dren Kara, 16, Ted Jr., 14, and Patrick, 
8. They all lived off the fat of the land 
—cookouts at local friends’ homes—en- 
dured scraped knees and capsized ca- 
noes, and al an amusement park, braved 
the roller coaster. As ever, the Kenne- 
dy holiday was no swing in a hammock 

Her paintings are etched with hard 
desert lines and spaces, and at times, 
Artist Georgia O'Keeffe has seemed like 
a prickly flower blooming in one of her 





needs the Jewish vote. So there he was 
campaigning. in a sense. 6,000 miles 
from his constituency. One problem: the 
Israeli leaders he met seemed distracted 
‘My mind was somewhere else.” con 
fessed Defense Minister Shimon Peres 
after meeting with Moynihan. As Moy- 
nihan learned hours later, “somewhere 
else’ was Uganda. where the dramatic 
rescue of 104 hostages was taking place 
. 

When his first-string caddy tore an 
Achilles’ tendon at Royal Birkdale in 
Southport, England, last week, Jack 
Nicklaus Sr. brought up a substitute to 
carry his clubs in the British Open 

Jack Nicklaus Jr. At 14, the 6 fi. 2 in 
Nicklaus /i/s is already down to a five 
handicap, but as he watched his father 
practice, he promised to hold his tongue 
‘Believe me,” he said, “I would never 
tell him what club to use.” Out on the 
course, however, that promise proved 





TED KENNEDY, SON PATRICK (RIGHT) & ETHEL’S DAUGHTER RORY GO ROLLING 


own solitary landscapes. To a reporter 
visiting her isolated home in Abiquiu, 
N. Mex.. she once offered this insight 
into her work: “If you don’t get it, that’s 
too bad.” At the mellowing age of 88, 
however, O'Keeffe has decided there is 
a bit to be said after all. The result is a 
book of reflections on her life as a paint- 
er due to come out this fall (Viking 
Press). Her straightforward reason for 
writing: “No one else can know how my 
paintings happen.” 
s 

He already owned nearly 30 honor- 
ary degrees, but for Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, 49, former U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, the offer of another 
—an honorary doctorate from the He- 
brew University in Israel—was too good 
to resist. Moynihan, whose anti-Arab 
stand in the U.N. won the hearts of Is- 
rael, is now seeking the Democratic U.S 
Senate nomination in New York and 
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easier to break than par: “When I asked 
for a six-iron,”’ reported Jack Sr., “he an- 
swered ‘I'd play a seven.’ ” Nicklaus was 
pleased with his son’s performance, al- 
though not with his own—and with rea- 
son. He finished six strokes behind John- 
ny Miller, who won his first British open 
s 

Side by side in a box for a game at 
Yankee Stadium last week, Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger—long a Yan- 
kee fan—and Baseball Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn—under threat of a lawsuit 
by the Yankees (TIME. June 28)—may 
have been secretly wondering what it 
would be like to switch jobs for a while 
Kuhn could use shuttle diplomacy to 
bring about détente between team own- 
ers and players, whose contract impasse 
is as hard a problem to solve as the one 
in the Middle East. And Kissinger could 
use some advice on how to negotiate a 
no-cut contract 
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Another Delay for Viking 


It may be that we don't understand 
Mars at all, or that all the areas of Mars 
are likely to be bad. But we shall find a 
place to land, I think 


If Viking Project Manager James S 
Martin Jr. sounded plaintive last week 
there was good reason. After studying 
photographs and radar scans of Viking’s 
first alternative landing site on Mars 
Chryse Planitia, the Plains of Chryse 
he scrubbed a landing scheduled for July 
17 and started studying a new site for a 
touchdown that could not take place un- 
til next week at the earliest. The post- 
ponement, following last month's deci- 
sion to cancel Viking’s scheduled July 4 
landing, raised concern among scientists 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory’s Mis 
sion Control Center; it further reduced 
the time left for Viking 1 to carry out 
its tasks before Viking 2 arrives 

Close Look. Earlier in the week sci- 
entists had been reasonably confident 
that the first alternative site, about 500 
miles northwest of the original touch- 
down area, would prove safe for land- 
ing. Pictures from Viking’s camera 

which can “see” details down to the 
size of a football field each time the or- 


biter swoops to within 1,000 miles of 


Chryse—showed what seemed to be a 
relatively smooth area between two 
heavily cratered strips. It appeared to 
be less hazardous than the original site, 
which is crisscrossed by crevasses and 
steep escarpments that could swallow 
the lander or cause it to turn over 
Follow-up examination by the giant 





radar antenna at Arecibo, Puerto Rico 
quickly dispelled that notion. The ra 
dar data indicated that the landscape 
was littered with boulders ranging from 
3 fi. to 15 ft. in diameter, Despite pres- 
sure from biologists anxious to begin Vi 
king's life-seeking experiments, Martin 
decided that the risks at the second site 
were too great for the 1,270-lb., three- 
legged lander; to lose it on landing would 
leave the billion-dollar Viking mission 
totally dependent on Viking 2 

After ruling this site out, the scien- 
tists turned to a third site some 900 miles 
west-northwest of the original target 
area. Preliminary radar data suggested 
that the new landing zone is smoother 
than the other two, but Viking scien- 
tists wanted detailed photographs of the 
area before making a final decision. To 
get them, controllers at J.P.L. last week 
tweaked” Viking’s thrusters to bring 
the periapsis (low point) of its orbit di- 
rectly over the new landing site. If the 
photographs confirm that Chryse Pla- 
nitia is relatively smooth, Viking will 
land on July 20 

In making his decisions, Martin ts 
confronted by a complex series of dead- 
lines. Some biologists are worried that 
the “chicken soup”—a_ nutrient-rich 
broth that will be used to moisten sam- 
ples of Martian soil to determine if they 
contain organisms—will not keep long 
enough for all of the experiments sched- 
uled. Even more vexing, Viking 2 is 
scheduled to arrive at Mars and go into 
orbit on Aug. 7. That will crowd the 
schedule of the Viking | lander, which 
will not begin to conduct its experiments 
until eight days afler it lands, Each of 





PROJECT MANAGER JAMES MARTIN WITH MODEL OF MARS LANDER 
A frustrating search for a smooth touchdown site. 
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the experimenis requires an eleven- o1 
twelve-day cycle. and if one of the ex- 
periments shows some promising results 
it will have to be repeated twice more be 
fore scientists can state with confidence 
that there is life on Mars 

The arrival of Viking 2 could also 
confront scientists with an embarrass- 
ment of riches. J.P.L. does not have the 
communications capacity to operate and 
control both spacecraft and landers si- 
multaneously. One must wait idly. ei 
ther in orbit or on the Martian surface 
while the other works 


Tale of Two Mothers 


That both of the female baboons at 
San Antonio's Southwest Foundation for 
Research and Education had become 
mothers on Sept. 5, 1975, was hardly un- 
usual. That each was the mother of the 
same infant male baboon was another 
matter entirely. In fact, delivery of the 
baby baboon, reported in Science, was 
the first birth ofa primate resulting from 
an embryo transplant.* It also may have 
brought closer the day when a woman 
who can conceive but is unable to carry 
a child through a full-term pregnancy 
could allow another woman to carry and 
give birth to her infant 

The successful experiment began in 
Texas in the spring of 1975, when Re- 
searchers Duane Kraemer, Gary Moore 
and Martin Kramen removed a fertil- 
ized egg from a baboon five days after 
she had mated with a male. At that point 
the egg had moved from her fallopian 
tube and was floating freely, but it had 
not yet become implanted in the uter- 
ine wall, where there would have been 
more difficulty in removing it. The fer- 
tilized egg was then implanted in the 
uterine wall of a second female that had 
been chosen as foster mother because 
she had ovulated on the same day as 
the genelic mother (which meant that 
her uterus was prepared to accept the 
embryo). The foster mother carried the 
developing fetus for 174 days and then 
gave birth toa normal male infant 

Quick Payoff. While many ethical 
and legal problems remain before em- 
bryo transfers become possible in hu- 
mans, repetition of the Texas exper- 
iment could provide some quick payoffs 
in primate research. In studies of high 
blood pressure (hypertension), for ex- 
ample, a female baboon with a genetic 
tendency toward hypertension could be 
used to provide researchers with many 
more animals with the same condition 
She could be mated once a month 
and her fertilized egg removed each 
time for implantation in a foster moth- 
er. The foster mothers would then give 
birth to infants with a predisposition 
to hypertension 


Embryo transfers have been performed success 
fully in cattle and rabbits for years 
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Now...all the know-how you need to 
lavishly-illustrated, how-to-do-it volumes 


Begin with NAVIGATION 


w Crepe 2/eyrgean tr Sater, 


TIME This picture-packed volume from TIME-LIFE Books takes 
the mystery out of coastal navigation. It shows you 
exactly how to get from point A to point B, day or night, 

BOOKS in good weather or foul .. . how to thread an intricate 
course along a winding channel . . . how to fetch a 
difficult mark in a pea-soup fog .. . how to confirm a 
position from a set of quick, deft fixes. 

Perhaps never before has coastal navigation been made 
so clear, so easy to understand. Actual charts, tables 
and photos of landfalls show you what to look for, and 
what chart symbols mean. 

Navigation is the introductory 

volume in THE TIME-LIFE LIBRARY 

OF BOATING, the most up-to- 

date lavishly illustrated 

series on boating 
available today. Navigation shows you: the four major buoy systems and 
how to read their markings... how foghorns can be misleading... 13 basic 

light signals . . . the most reliable way to determine a boat's position . . 

how to read rivers and river charts . .. piloting by dead reckoning . . . how 

to read tides and tide tables, and forecast tide depths . .. a simple 

device to help protect against a collision in night cruising or 

bad weather, In short, here’s what you need and want to know 

about coastal navigation—with hundreds of illustrations to 

guide you so you can’t go wrong! 

Navigation is typical of all the volumes in THE TiMe-Lirt 
LIBRARY OF BOATING, They are written in consultation with 
outstanding nautical experts, leading designers, architects and 
veteran skippers. Then the famous Time-Life photo expertise 
is added . .. and the result is volumes that are enormously 
clear and exciting to read. 

Each volume covers a specific area, such as Bouthandliny 
Seamanship, Maintenance, Cruising. As a series, they give you 
the knowledge you need to cover virtually every boating 
situation: 

How to maneuver and dock under power or sail... how to 
tie up... how to reef sails . . . how to get unstuck .. . right and 
wrong ways to tow (on land or sea)... rules of the road... . 
how to tie lines and knots . . . how to deal with emergencies . . 
how to keep up your boat. . . what kind of boat is best for your 
needs .. . tips on buying boats . .. and much, much more 

These indispensable volumes are a joy for seasoned 
sailors and a MUST for beginners. Their attractive, heavy- 
duty real cloth covers make them ideal both for using at 
home and for handy on-board reference. 

To appreciate how different these volumes are from 
other, older books on boating, you should see one for 
yourself. So we will send you Navigation to read and use 
free for two full weekends. There’s no cost or obligation 
on your part. The details of our no-risk offer are on the 
accompanying order form. Mail it in today! 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS CBATY4 
Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 60611 


I 

! Yes, I would like to examine Navigation, Please send it to me for 10 days’ 

| free examination and enter my subscription to THE Time-Lire Liprary OF 

1 Boatin«. If I decide to keep Navigation, 1 will pay $9.95 plus shipping and 
handling. I then will receive future volumes in THE Time-Lire Liprary oF 

| BOATING series, shipped a volume at a time approximately every other 

| month. Each is $9.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day, 
free-examination basis. There is no minimum number of books that I must 

1 ses | and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 

I f I do not choose to keep Navigation, I will return the book within 10 
days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and I will not 

I be under any further obligation. Some of the help you get in NAVIGATION 

I * How to plot your own course «Where to get charts for your area 

I * Bottoms to avoid when anchoring « How to install, use and 

| correct a compass « How to calculate speed « Why a stopwatch 

is important « Instruments you need for charting courses 

1 * How to check positions * How depthfinders work «Howto “——__ 

! get bearings by radio beams « How to use radar, loran 

I 

L 


* How the OMNI system works * How to work angles weectly 
against currents « Much, much more! 
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be a better boatman is presented in 
of THE TE har es LIBRARY OF BOATING 

































Use this valuable volume 
| NAVIGATION free for two 
| full| weekends y= 


~ Seamanship 
i Sports Afloat 
Boot Hondling 
j Cruising 


The Boot 


Among other volumes 
j = © 8% x 11%”; 176 pages in each volume 
- * Over 250 photographs, charts and diagrams in each volume 
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Tar/Taste 
Theory 
| Exploded. 


Taste-science breakthrough gives low tar MERIT 
the flavor of cigarettes having 60% more tar. 


Tests Verify Taste 

In taste tests involving 
thousands of cigarette 
smokers like yourself, MERIT 
was reported to deliver as 
much—or more—taste than 
five current low tar leaders. 

Whats really startling is 
that these five brands have 
up to 60% more tay than 
MERIT. 

You've been smoking “low 
tar, good taste’ claims long 
enough. 

Now smoke the cigarette 

MERIT. Incredible 
flavor, natural flavor, and only yeRitand MERIT MENTHOL — smoking satisfaction at 
MERIT has it only 9 mg. tar. 


© Philip Morris Inc 











By locating certain flavor- 
rich ingredients in cigarette 
smoke, ingredients that deliver 
taste way out of proportion to 
tar, researchers at Philip Morris 
have disproven the theory that 
cigarette flavor depends on 
the amount of tar that goes 
with it. 

They ve discovered how to 
pack flavor—unprecedented 
flavor—into a cigarette that 
delivers one of the lowest tar 
levels in smoking today. 

The discovery is called 
‘Enriched Flavor? It’s extra 





9 mg! ‘tar;* 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 










Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 








DEFENDANT DRUMGO 


The Longest Trial 


Everyone trying to enter the court- 
room is scanned by electronic devices; 
there is a pat-down search by guards 
who also rummage through purses and 
briefcases; 
each new visitor. All the defendants (ex- 
cept one who is on bail) are shackled at 
the ankles and wrists and are chained 
around the waist to chairs that are bolt- 
ed to the floor—presumably to thwart 
escape altempts. Three TV cameras 
monitor everything in the court, and 
a bulletproof, multilayered, Plexiglas 
shield separates spectators from judge, 
jury, lawyers and defendants 

All that security has been mustered 
every working day for the past 15 
months in the Marin County Civic Cen- 
ter in San Rafael, where the longest trial 
in California history is expected to go 
to the jury next week. The case involves 
the so-called San Quentin Six," who are 
accused of taking part in a 1971 prison 
breakout attempt that left Black Mil- 
itant Convict George Jackson dead, 
along with three guards and two inmate 
trusties. Their trial may well mark the 


final effort to exorcize the specter of 


Jackson from the Marin courthouse. In 
1970 the same building was the scene 
of the kidnap-shootout that Jackson's 
brother Jonathan hoped would force 
George’s release from San Quentin. In- 
stead, Jonathan, Judge Harold Haley 
and two prisoners were killed. Now the 


question facing a seven-woman. five- 
Hugo A. Pinell, Willie Tate. Johnny Larry 
Spain, David Johnson, Fleeta Drumgo and Lt 


Talamantez 
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PAT-DOWN SEARCH OF COURTROOM SPECTATOR 


man jury is whether the six San Quen- 
tin defendants conspired to launch the 
1971 break and are guilty of murder 

The importance of the issue at trial 
has been somewhat obscured by the 
time, money and verbiage spent on the 
case. It took no less than 17 weeks to se- 
lect the jurors (who have mercifully not 
been sequestered). So far, the trial has 
produced 22,150 pages of transcript, plus 
546 exhibits of evidence, ranging from 
the three Winchester rifles used by 
guards when Jackson was killed to the 
medical headache chart of one of the de- 
fendants. The prosecution has called 34 
witnesses, while the defense has coun- 
tered with 49, many of whom support 
the San Quentin Six’s contention that of- 
ficials set up the alleged breakout in 
order to kill Jackson 

Top Tabs. All of this has cost state 
taxpayers $1.6 million to date, and Ma- 
rin County Auditor-Controller Michael 
Mitchell figures the tally will hit $2 mil- 
lion before the last bills are in—not in- 
cluding appeals if there are convictions 
Some items in that total: $65,000 in jury 
fees, $200,000 for reporting and tran- 
scribing, $205,108 for the D.A., $96,477 
for the public defender and as yet un- 
specified costs for four additional out- 
side defense attorneys 

The expense and expanse of the tri- 
al point up a growing anomaly of jus- 
lice In the U.S. Angela Davis’ trial cost 
California $1.2 miflion. Daniel Ells- 
berg’s federal prosecution tab has been 
estimated at as much as $3.5 million 
The Patty Hearst extravaganza cost al 
least $480.000 in Federal Government 
funds, plus whatever the Hearsts them- 


CALIFORNIA PRISON 


DEFENDANT PINELL 





selves paid. Joan Little’s supporters had 
to raise a $300,000 defense fund, while 
the state of North Carolina spent at least 
as much, “The irony is that you have 
criticism of these expensive and pro- 
longed trials; on the other hand, you 
have criticism that with plea bargaining 
you don't have enough trials,” says 
Berkeley Law Dean Sanford Kadish 
Though long trials can produce too 
much information for a rational truth- 
seeking process, few experts see any so- 
lution. Judges can try to limit the law- 
yers, but Frank Raichle, a leading New 
York State litigator, points out that “all 
kinds of questions come up during a trial 
the suppression of evidence, improper 
evidence before the jury, constitutional 
nights. The issues get beclouded by all 
these other things. But fairness and jus- 
tice shouldn't be sacrificed on the altar 
of speed.” Frank Cox, who has been de- 
fending one of the San Quentin Six, has 
had little time or energy to reflect on 
the wider ramifications of his ordeal 
Anxiously anticipating the trial’s end, 
he says wearily, “I feel like I've got a pa 
role date.” 


Less Second-Guessing 
On Police Searches 


The Supreme Court often winds up 
issuing one of its most important deci- 
sions on the concluding day of the term 
Last week was no exception. Just be- 
fore hanging up their robes for a badly 





needed summer recess—the 39-week 
term was aniong the loneest ever—the 
Justices issued a ruling that means an 
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THE LAW 


immediate end to almost all review by 
federal courts of alleged violations by 
states of the Fourth Amendment's 
search and seizure provisions. The de- 
cision created far less of a public stir 
than the court’s dramatic rulings on cap- 
ital punishment (TIME, July 12), but it 
will actually have a greater impact on 
the administration of criminal justice 
The effect will be to cut the number of ju- 
dicial umpires who second-guess the le- 
gality of police searches 

Trusting States. Prisoners whose 
convictions have been upheld by state 
courts have been able in recent years to 
move their cases to the federal court- 
house with habeas corpus petitions that 
raised constitutional claims. By a 6-to-3 
vote.” the court last week ruled that a 
federal review need not be granted if 
the prisoner is contending that evidence 
used against him was unconstitutionally 
seized—and if “the state has provided 
an opportunity for full and fair litiga- 
tion of a Fourth Amendment claim” in 
its own trial and appeal process. Writ- 
ing for the majority, Lewis Powell ar- 
gued that the exclusionary rule barring 
the use of such evidence is not aimed at 
helping defendants but at deterring po- 
lice from making improper searches 
State courts can adequately enforce that 
purpose, said Powell. He specifically 
cited the high court’s growing trust in 
the ability of state courts to apply fed- 
eral constitutional principles 

Dissenter William Brennan was less 
sanguine. He argued that “state judges 
popularly elected may have difficulty re- 
sisting popular pressures not experi- 
enced by federal judges [who have] life- 
time tenure Such detached federal 
review is a salutary safeguard against 
any detention of an individual in vio- 
lation of the Constitution.” Brennan was 
also worried that the court was really 
getting ready to cut back on the exclu- 
sionary rule directly 

Three other decisions by the court 
last week showed that there was rea- 
son for his concern. Continuing its re- 
cent pattern of nibbling at the rule, 
the court held that evidence can be 
used against a defendant in a federal 
civil tax case even though it was orig- 
inally seized illegally in an unconnected 
state investigation. The high bench also 
permitted the use as evidence of mar- 
ijuana taken without a warrant from a 
car impounded for parking violations, 
and it okayed the admission of evi- 
dence found in routine searches of cars 
stopped at a non-customs checkpoint 
66 miles from the US. border. Indeed, 
there seems a possibility that the court 
will eventually allow the use of any ev- 
idence seized by a policeman acting rea- 
sonably and “in good faith.” Last week 
Warren Burger and Byron White said 
clearly they thought it was time to make 
such a ruling as soon as the right case 
comes along 
*Though his dissent was recorded, Thurgood Mar- 


shall was in Bethesda Naval Hospital last weck 
after suffering a mild heart attack 
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POET NIOZAKE SHANGE ONSTAGE IN HER HIT, FOR COLORED GIRLS 


Trying to Be Nice 

“I was always what you call a nice 
child,” says Poet Ntozake Shange. “I did 
everything nice. I was the nicest and the 
most correct. I did my homework. I was 
always on time. I never got into fights 
People now ask me, ‘Where did all this 
rage come from?’ And I just smile and 
say it’s been there all the time, but I 
was just trying to be nice.” 

When she was 19, newly separated 
from her law-student husband, she tried 
to kill herself. She put her head in a gas 
oven, but her aunt pulled her out. Since 
then she has drunk a can of Drano, 


slashed her wrists, taken an overdose of 


Valium and driven her Volvo into the 
Pacific. Finally, at 27, she has written a 
‘choreopoem” titled For Colored Girls 
Who Have Considered Suicide/' When 
the Rainbow Is Enuf (TIME, June 14) 
She felt it would be criticized as “too 
emotional, too colored and too female.” 
Instead, it is the sleeper hit of the off- 
Broadway season and will probably 
move to Broadway in the fall 

Shange’s choreopoem presents seven 
brightly dressed black women, including 
the author herself, on a barren stage 
Barefoot, they weave and bob around 
like sisters at a revival meeting. Each 
one has a tale to tell—about rape or 
abortion, about being duped by a schem- 
ing man, about being poor and mis- 
erable in the streets of Harlem. “There 
are certain kinds of emotional pain that 
make me feel horrible.” Shange told 
TIME’s Jean Vallely. “I ache. I feel 
like I have these terrible hot rods in 
my arm. When I'm in that particular 





pain and despair I don’t have any hope. 
any sense of the morning. I want to 
get out of my body. Like in my poem 
which says I want to jump right out of 
my bones and be done with myself. | 
meant that literally. Death could not 
be worse.” 

Like a Lion. She pauses and sips a 
glass of white wine. She chain-smokes 
She is a handsome woman with big 
brown eyes, hair closely cropped and a 
straw hat on top of a patterned scarf 
There are two long earrings in each ear, 
and one nostril is pierced. Five years 
ago, to cast off her middle-class upbring- 
ing, she outfitted herself with Zulu 
names. Ntozake literally means “She 
who comes with her own thing,” and 
Shange means “One who walks like a 
lion.” She was born Paulette Williams 
and “named after my father because he 
wanted a boy.” Her father is a wealthy 
surgeon in Lawrenceville, NJ., her 
mother a psychiatric social worker 
They gave her violin lessons, and there 
were poetry readings at dinner. “I 
thought writing stories and Sunday af- 
ternoon music was what you grew up to 
do,” says Shange. When she was eight 
and the family lived in St. Louis, she 
was bused to a previously all-white 
school, “I was not prepared for it. I was 
rich and somewhat protected. Now I 
was being harassed and chased around 
by these white kids. My parents were 
busy being proud.” 

She went to Barnard, then earned a 
master’s degree at the University of 
Southern California, but the money from 
home stopped when she was 21, and so 
she learned more directly what ghetto 
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life is like. One of the most powerful 
poems in Colored Girls, a tale of a sa- 
distic black man and his defiant mis- 
tress, is called A Nite with Beau Willie 
Brown and was written in a Harlem 
boardinghouse. Explains Shange: “It 
was hot. I was broke. I didn’t have 
enough money for a subway token. I was 
miserable. The man in the next room 
was beating up his old lady. It went on 
for hours and hours. She was scream- 
ing. He was laughing. Every time he hit 
her I would think, yeah, man, well that 
had already happened to me. So I sat 
down and wrote Beau Willie. All my 
anger came out.” 

As Shange grew as a poet, she in- 
vited several black women to join her 
in dancing and acting out her poems. 
The group put together the poetry-dance 
numbers of Colored Girls and began per- 
forming in bars in San Francisco and 
New York. In Manhattan, Theater Im- 
presario Joe Papp saw the act and 
booked it into his Public Theater 
Shange is now at work on more poetry, 
notably a new theater piece commis- 
sioned by Papp. Says she: “It’s a study 
of cruelty. It is about abused visions, mis- 
used love.” Most important, she thinks 
she is finally winning the personal bat- 
tle expressed poignantly in Colored 
Girls. “Ever since I realized there waz 
someone callt/ a colored girl an evil 
woman a bitch or a nag/ i been tryin 
not to be that & leave bitterness/ in 
somebody else's cup.” 
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Viewpoint: 
Lobster-to-Mints Bore 


It is an article of faith among tele- 
vision people that what the medium does 
best is cover actuality live, from begin- 
ning to end. Sometimes, though, the re- 
sults are not quite what was planned 
The Public Broadcasting Service's soup- 
to-nuts (or, more accurately, lobster-to- 
mints) coverage of last week’s White 
House dinner for Queen Elizabeth al- 
lowed the average American a singular 
opportunity to feel for himself the ex- 
quisite pain of the pointless state occa- 
sion, an agony of boredom heretofore 
reserved for the powerful and the well- 
born. There was perhaps something sa- 
lutary about the 44-hour experience but 
it is doubtful that any sane soul would 
care to repeat it 

An hour into A State Dinner for 
Queen Elizabeth Il, one began to long 
for the mediating talents of a good film 
editor working up a show of highlights, 
which would have lasted about two min- 
utes. To be sure, PBS was operating under 
restraints. It had been forbidden to show 
the guests gulping and gnawing, leav- 
ing it with more than an hour-long hole 
right in the middle of the program. 
which it chose to fill with innocuous 
studies of the British monarchy’s past 
and future. At times, the severe White 
House restrictions on camera placement 
left viewers with the suspicion that the 
show had been staged by Andy War- 
hol, Finally, PBS could obviously do 
nothing about the choice of a tired and 
tedious Bob Hope and the Captain & 
Tennille, slicked-up country singers, as 
postprandial entertainment 

Surprisingly Tart. In the circum- 
stances, the on-camera people—except- 
ing a resolutely benign BBC royalist 
named Frank Gillard—were surprising- 
ly tart. Low-profile Anchor Man Rob- 
ert MacNeil thought the toasts banal 
even by the dull standards pertaining 
to events of this sort, Cooking Expert 
Julia Child—her usual burbling self as 
she nibbled and chatted with White 
House Chef Henry Haller—let fly pub- 
licly at the undignified quality of the 
showfolks’ contributions; and Upstairs, 
Downstairs’ Jean Marsh took politely 
dim views of everything from American 
vegetables to the institution of monar- 
chy. The PBS cameras, fighting through 
the /ongueurs of the event and the dif- 
ficulties imposed by protocol, did man- 
age to make a couple of nice observa- 
tions. They disclosed that in unguarded 
moments, the Queen has a truly sweet, 
curiously girlish smile. They also showed 
that the only glamorous male present, 
Cary Grant, can look as forlorn and out 
of it as any mere mortal when no one is 
paying any attention to him at a party 
Such brief privileged moments, howev- 
er, were not worth the network’s trou- 
ble. Doubtless it will think twice before 
inviting itself to another White House 
party Richard Schickel 


Or 


Died. Daniel Gearhart, 34, convict- 
ed mercenary from Kensington, Md., 
who served three days with defeated 
anti-Communist forces in the Angolan 
civil war last year. Gearhart, along with 
three Britons, was executed in Angola, 
following a “war crimes” trial of 13 
white mercenaries, in spite of pleas for 
the condemned by President Gerald 
Ford and Queen Elizabeth 

7 

Died. Arnold Gingrich, 72, longtime 
editor and publisher of Esquire maga- 
zine; of cancer; in Ridgewood, NJ. A 
former advertising copywriter, Gingrich 
became Esquire’s founding editor in 
1933 and developed the success formu- 
la for the nation’s first modern “man’s 
magazine”: slightly risqué cartoons, ar- 
ticles about sports and politics and pol- 
ished short stories by such topflight au- 
thors as Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and Thomas Wolfe. Gingrich 
resigned in 1945. Returning to a floun- 
dering magazine in 1952 as its publish- 
er, he hired some freewheeling young 
editors and gave the magazine its char- 
acteristic bold, jaunty tone 

. 

Died. Thomas Austin Yawkey, 73. 
benevolently paternalistic owner of the 
Boston Red Sox; of leukemia; in Bos- 
ton. Yawkey, heir to a timber and min- 
ing fortune, bought the moribund Sox 
in 1933 and over the years spent lav- 
ishly to acquire such top players as Joe 
Cronin, Jimmy Foxx, Ted Williams, 
Carl Yastrzemski and most recently 
Oakland's Joe Rudi and Rollie Fingers 
(the sale of their contracts was nullified 
by Baseball Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn). So generously treated that they 
were nicknamed the Gold Sox, the team 
never won a World Series for Yawkey 
but did take three American League 
pennants (in 1946, 1967, 1975), last year 
coming within a hairbreadth of winning 
one of baseball's most thrilling series 

. 

Died. Chu Teh, 90, legendary com- 
mander of China's Red Army during the 
‘30s and ‘40s; in Peking. Chu Teh stud- 
ied at the Yunnan Military Academy 
and in 1922 went to Berlin to study 
Marxism; there he met Chou En-lai and 
joined the Chinese Communist Party 
Back in China, he joined forces in 1928 
with Mao Tse-tung, who was organizing 
the Red Fourth Army. Chu Teh led the 
6,000-mile Long March to Shensi prov- 
ince to avoid destruction by Chiang Kai- 
shek and was Mao’s field commander 
in the successful struggle against the Na- 
tionalist armies in 1946-49. A political 
moderate, during the 1966-67 Great 
Cultural Proletarian Revolution Chu 
Teh was attacked as a “big ruffian.” He 
was titular head of state for the past 19 
months and received China's foreign 
visitors after Mao's health failed last 
month 
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PICKING COFFEE BEANS IN COLOMBIA 
UNLOADING U.S. SOYBEANS IN TOKYO 
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PRICES 


A Run-Up in Raw Materials 


One of the baleful aspects of the in- 
dustrial world’s quickening economic 
upturn is the possibility of a resurgence 
of global inflation, That worry dominat- 
ed the recent conference of President 
Ford and heads of government of six 
other industrial nations in Puerto Rico 
(Time, July 12). One reason for their 
concern: an ominous new rise in the 
prices of industrial and agricultural raw 
materials, which, among other things, 
is making the morning cup of coffee an 
inflationary drink. 

The skyrocketing cost of iron ore, 
copper, fibers, foodstuffs and other non- 
oil commodities contributed more than 
anything else to the devastating double- 
digit inflation of 1973-74. Commodity 
prices plummeted during the recent 
world recession, but now they are bounc- 
ing up again more rapidly than had been 
generally anticipated. Emile van Len- 
nep, secretary-general of the Paris-based 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, warns in cautious 
economist’s jargon that “the surprisingly 
early recovery of some commodity 
prices could presage a new outbreak of 
speculative price rises and pose a seri- 
ous threat to the sustainability of the 
present economic recovery.” 

Frost-Struck. To be sure, the in- 
creases are not yet anywhere near as diz- 
zying as those of 1973, when some prices 
quadrupled. But there is cause for con- 
cern. One closely watched index of 
prices of 13 industrial raw materials, 
published weekly by the Economist of 
London (and calculated in dollars), has 
risen 34% since last November. Quo- 
tations on the London commodity mar- 
kets, which determine prices for many 
international transactions, are some- 
what overstated since they are expressed 
in sterling and the pound has been sink- 
ing sharply in value. Even so, they are 
worrisome. Some examples: the sterling 
price of copper wire bars has jumped 
83% above its 1975 low, zinc 44%, nick- 
el 61%, tin 53%, cocoa 161%. In the 
US., soybean futures prices rose 13 
cents, to $7.20 a bushel, last week on 
the strength of rumors of possible 
large sales to the Soviet Union and Chi- 
na. A recent Common Market econom- 
ic report notes that the rise in spot com- 
modity prices makes it unlikely that 
Europe’s inflation rates will continue to 
decline. The dangers are greatest for 
countries with weak currencies. 

To Americans. the most visible and 
immediately distressing price spiral un- 
doubtedly is the one in coffee. Contracts 
for future purchases of coffee beans have 
recently been selling at an astonishing 
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304% higher than the 1975 lows; in some 
New York stores the retail price of cof- 
fee has hit $2.29 per Ib., up from $1.79 
a year ago. The principal cause is a crip- 
pling frost that in July 1975 killed or se- 
verely damaged an estimated 70% of 
Brazil's coffee trees. The frost struck af- 
ter most of the 1975 crop had been har- 
vested, so it did not cut exports imme- 
diately, but now the impact of the 
shortage has hit. It will continue to be 
felt for quite a while too, since newly 
planted coffee trees take three years to 
come into production, and output in oth- 
er countries, such as Colombia, cannot 
make up for the losses in Brazil 

The coffee case, however, is a spe- 
cial one: stockpiles of many other com- 
modities are still high. Their prices are 
rising not because of supply shortages 
but as a result of the fairly speedy re- 
covery of industrial production in the 
US., Europe and Japan, which is pump- 
ing up factory demand for raw mate- 
rials. There are also early signs that 
speculators seeking to make a killing are 
magnifying the increases. Two months 
ago, the London Metal Exchange sig- 
naled concern about speculation by call- 
ing for a voluntary freeze on all pur- 
chases of zinc by nonindustrial buyers. 

Notable Laggards. Most experts 
still do not foresee a repetition of the 
commodity price explosion of 1973-74 
Then, the economies of major industrial 
states were all booming at the same time 
Today the recovery is sufficiently un- 
even—Britain and Italy are notable lag- 
gards—to prevent the kind of frantic 
scramble for raw materials that went on 
three years ago. In addition, many com- 
modity producers are still operating well 
below capacity and have room to ex- 
pand output to fill demand. For exam- 
ple, production in copper-mining coun- 
tries has been running about 15% below 
normal levels for more than a year 

Moreover, there is a fragile, but 
growing consensus among both consum- 
ing and producing nations that a 
strengthening of the system of agree- 
ments on price ranges for commodities 
is necessary to maintain stability, The 
US., for example, once the staunchest 
supporter of a free market for commod- 
ities, recently decided for the first time 
to participate in the latest five-year in- 
ternational tin-pricing agreement. The 
US. also is leaning toward negotiating 
accords on several other raw materials 
Despite these hopeful signs, however, 
the current rise in commodity prices is 
an unnerving reminder that the indus- 
trial world’s recovery could conceivably 
self-destruct by going too fast 
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“My insurance company? | am an insurance company. Why?” 


INSURANCE 


GEICO at the Brink 


Once upon a quite recent time, the 
staid insurance industry had a Cinder- 
ella firm called Government Employees 
Insurance Co. (GEICO), By charging low 
premium rates, GEICO skipped past 
older firms to become the fifth largest 
auto insurer in the land. Investors from 
far and wide flocked to buy a piece of 
GEICO, bidding its stock up to more than 
$60 a share. Then Cinderella turned into 
a pumpkin. 

Today GEICO stock is selling at about 
$2.50 and the company is on the brink 
of bankruptcy. A GEICO crash would be 
costly to the company’s 2.8 million pol- 
icyholders in 25 states, who would lose 
some of the $660 million a year they 
have been paying GEICO in premiums, 
and to other insurers, who would have 
to take over payment of claims against 
GEICO. The company has lost $150 mil- 
lion since the start of 1975. Worse, Max- 
imilian Wallach, Superintendent of In- 
surance in Washington, D.C., where 
GEICO is headquartered, seems to be fail- 
ing in a rescue attempt 

Costly Pullout. For weeks Wallach 
has been phoning executives of other 
insurance companies to persuade them 
to reinsure 40% of GEICO’s policies and 
pay GEICO $26 million in cash com- 
missions in return for a share of future 
premium income. He also sought their 
agreement to buy whatever part of a 
planned $75 million offering of GEICO 
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convertible preferred stock the com- 
pany’s present shareholders do not pur- 
chase (shareholders must approve the 
offering al a meeting next week). By 
late June, Wallach had rounded up 
enough pledges to put off a deadline 
he had once set for moving to have 
GEICO declared bankrupt. 

But last week State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co., the nation’s 
largest auto insurer, withdrew its offer 
to reinsure 6% of GEICO’s policies. State 
Farm had warned Wallach that it would 
carry out the agreement only if other in- 
surers agreed to reinsure 34% of GEI- 
CO's policies by June 30. With State 
Farm out, it is now doubtful that other 
insurers can be persuaded to pump 
enough cash into GEICO to keep the com- 
pany alive. GEICO directors are planning 
to offer 300,000 shares of senior pre- 
ferred stock (which would have first pri- 
ority on any future dividends) in case 
the $75 million convertible preferred is- 
sue does not sell, but who might want 
to buy the senior preferred—and why 
—is Open to question 

How did GEICO get into such a mess? 
Founded in Texas in 1936, GEICO from 
the start sold policies directly to custom- 
ers. By doing without agents it was able 
to set premiums as much as 25% below 
what competitors charged. Initially, too, 
it insured only federal, state and mu- 
nicipal government employees—a_ re- 
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sponsible, low-risk group. So it was one 
of the very few insurers that actually 
made a profit on underwriting (premium 
income matched against claims pay- 
ments) as well as on investments. 

Later, GEICO sold insurance to just 
about anybody, and for a while under- 
writing profits continued. During the 
rapid inflation of the early “70s, how- 
ever, the costs of automobile parts and 
medical care—two chief items in claims 
against GEICO—rose even faster than 
prices generally. GEICO lagged in rais- 
ing premium rates and failed to set up 
adequate reserves to pay claims. In 1974 
GEICO squeezed out a $26 million over- 
all profit, but in 1975 it plunged $125 
million into the red. 

Backstop Scheme. Some insurance 
officials feel that D.C. Superintendent 
Wallach let the situation drift too long 
before taking action. Says one executive 
“It’s inconceivable that a company of 
GEICO’s size could run up such a loss in 
one year without Wallach saying ‘Hey, 
fellas, what’s going on here?’ ” In May 
GEICO directors ousted Chairman Nor- 
man L. Gidden, 59. New Chairman 
John J. Byrne, 44, has pulled GEICO out 
of New Jersey—a dismally unprofitable 
state—and pledged to trim by 20% the 
2.4 million auto policies in force (there 
are 400,000 homeowner policies too) 
Byrne is also eager to get rate increases 
wherever possible; even before his ar- 
rival, GEICO had won a 40% increase in 
New York. 

If GEICO should nonetheless go un- 
der, policyholders would have from 30 
to 60 days, depending on their state, to 
find another insurer. Most would lose 
some part of the premiums they have al- 
ready paid to GEICO. Claims against 
GEICO would be paid out of state-run in- 
surance guaranty funds, which are em- 
powered to assess other insurance com- 
panies up to 2% of their premium 
income. Those companies would then 
divide GEICO’s assets—if any were left 

Since insurers are far from eager to 
be assessed to pay GEICO’s claims, they 
may yet band together to save the com- 
pany. Wallach and GEICO officials could 
conceivably soon decide to consider the 
reinsurance scheme a success if only 
30% of the premiums are taken over 
There is also a slim chance that the D.C 
Department of Insurance may exercise 
its legal right to take over management 
of GEICO, though Wallach has not yet 
suggested it, Whatever happens, the fias- 
co could well rekindle congressional in- 
terest in setting up a federal body to in- 
sure insurers the way the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. guarantees the 
safety of bank deposits. Efforts to set up 
such a backstopping scheme have nev- 
er made much headway, but the largest 
failure in insurance history—or even a 
cliff-hanging escape—would dramatize 
the need as nothing else has done 
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Be a " 
CARTER HANDLING HIS FAVORITE CROP 





AGRICULTURE 


Costly Peanut Plenty 


For Jimmy Carter, the road to na- 
tional political pre-eminence has been 
paved with peanuts. The Carter fami- 
ly’s peanut farming and warehousing 
operation has provided the all-but-cer- 
tain Democratic nominee with the 
money and time to pursue his phenom- 
enally successful political career. At the 
same time, Carter's name has drawn 
more attention than any other—with the 
arguable exceptions of Planters and 
Skippy—to the peanut industry, It is big. 
modern and thriving as never before, 
partly at public expense 

Peanuts today provide a livelihood 
to 60,000 farmers on 1.6 million acres 
scattered through such states as Texas. 
Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia 

and above all, Georgia. The peanut 
plant is hardy enough not to require in- 
tense care, but it grows best in sandy 
soil. Georgia has that, and its farmers 
seem to have a natural flair for peanuts: 
anyway, the state produces almost 44% 
of the total U.S. crop. 

Glass Jars. Peanut farming has be- 
come a highly mechanized business. Be- 
ginning in late April, mechanical plant- 
ers insert seed peanuts into the soil 
Though many city dwellers may think 
peanuts grow inside glass jars, they ac- 
tually burgeon underground, like pota- 
toes. Four or five months after plant- 
ing. a machine called a “digger-shaker- 
inverter” trundles over the field cutting 
under the plant, lifting it from the soil, 
shaking off clinging dirt and placing it 
back on the ground to allow the peanut 
pods to dry partially. Finally, a peanut 
combine picks up the plants and sep- 
arates the mature pods 
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In each of the past six years, Geor- 
gia farmers have raised their yield per 
acre to a record (1975 figure: 3,320 Ibs.) 
The total U.S. crop last year was almost 
4 billion Ibs.. up nearly a billion pounds 
from 1970. About 40% of the crop that 
is used for food is made into peanut but- 
ter: the rest is divided among candy bars. 
snacks or cooking oil. Some peanuts are 
even crushed into feed for pigs 

Campaign Issue. Carter's opera- 
tion is about average-sized. On 241 
acres. he grows seed peanuts, all of 
which are sold to other farmers. His 
warehousing business buys peanuts from 
other farmers for sale to manufacturers 
Nonetheless, Carter's business has be- 
come a potential campaign issue. The 
reason: an anachronistic price-support 
program that insulates peanut farmers 
from market risks and enables them 
to profit at the expense of the public 
purse 

Carter does not directly participate 
in the price-support program: the only 
Government check related to peanuts 
that his family received last year was 
$700 for storage fees. Indirectly, though, 
his business benefits from the general 
largesse scattered among peanut farm- 
ers by the fact that peanuts are the last 
food crop still under price supports 

and Republicans, prominently includ- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz. 
have threatened to make that a talking 
point in the campaign 

Government help has two aspects 
First. import controls effectively bar 
processors from buying peanuts from 
such other countries as India and Bra- 
zil. More important, farmers can legal- 
ly grow peanuts only on Government- 
set acreage allotments—and any pea- 
nuts that processors do not want to buy 
can. in effect, be sold to the Govern- 
ment at artificially high prices. This 
year’s support price, scheduled to be an- 
nounced next month, is expected to go 
as high as $415 a ton, y. a world price 
of $250. Each year the Government buys 
up huge amounts of peanuts; last year it 
purchased about 30% of the entire crop 
This crop year, the Government's sup- 
port operation has cost taxpayers $200 
million directly, plus many millions 
more in high prices for peanut products 
(the average retail price of a 12-o0z. jar 
of peanut butter jumped from 54.7¢ in 
1973 to 70.4¢ in 1975) 

Butz and others have been pressing 
to plow under the peanut program, To 
head off that eventuality, Representa- 
tive Dawson Mathis of Georgia has re- 
cently introduced a compromise bill that 
would reduce acreage allotments by 
22.5% and pare support prices slightly 
The showdown could come next year 
when Congress votes on a new general 
agriculture bill. If the nation’s best- 
known peanut farmer—who has indi- 
cated that he favors lower price supports 
—is then occupying the White House, 
it will be interesting to see what 
recommendations come from the Oval 
Office 
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CORPORATIONS 


Retreat from Tomorrow 


One of the most pressing U.S. prob- 
lems is mass transit—so it might seem 
that a company with plans for speeding 
the movement of people from home to 
office was well positioned to prosper 
Not so: when inflation and recession 
struck, city fathers and taxpayers re- 
belled against any projects that did not 
seem absolutely essential. Among com- 
panies caught with unfulfillable dreams 
of tomorrow. none has suffered more 
than Rohr Industries. Inc. of Chula Vis- 
ta, Calif. 

During the early 1970s, executives 
of Rohr, primarily an aerospace subcon- 
tractor, boasted that they would help re- 
build the nation’s surface transportation 
system. They planned futuristic trains, 
air cushions and people-movers (trans- 
mission belts carrying people rather 
than baggage). With equal enthusiasm, 
they spoke of new vistas in space com- 
munications and automated mail sys- 
tems. It added up to a grand adventure 
into uncharted terrain—a bit too grand 

No More People-Movers. For a 
time, Rohr sold enough vehicles to long- 
planned transit systems to push sales to 
nearly half a billion dollars last fiscal 
year. Nonetheless, it reported a $7 mil- 
lion loss, its first in 15 years. That was 
followed by a deficit of $47 million for 
the first nine months of fiscal 1976, 
which ended May 2. The company has 
suspended all dividend payments and is 
asking 18 banks and insurance compa- 
nies to work out a new credit agreement 
(the lenders have already waived most 
provisions of a $110 million long-term 
loan), Meanwhile, the company is in full 
retreat from tomorrow. It plans to shut 
down or sell off all of its money-losing 
operations. Among other things, it will 
stop building monotrains and magnet- 
ically propelled people-movers for shop- 
ping centers and amusement parks, tur- 
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bine-powered trains for Amtrak and 
computer-driven cars for city subway 
systems 

What went wrong? Just about ev- 
erything. Rohr, says one analyst who fol- 
lows the company, “tried to do too much 
too fast.” It underestimated the cost of 
new vehicles and spent more than it 
could afford—about $15 million in the 
past three years—on research and de- 
velopment of its dream vehicles and 
other new products. The 1974-75 reces- 
sion wiped out orders just when the com- 
pany desperately needed an influx of 
new business to cover development costs 
(its high sales came from longstanding 
orders). In addition, Rohr got into dis- 
putes with customers over the quality 
of those vehicles it did sell. San Fran- 
cisco’s BART is suing Rohr and 17 other 
companies for $145 million, alleging 
poor performance of 450 cars, and dis- 
agreements are developing with Wash- 
ington’s Metro over more than 70 cars 
delivered to that new subway system 
(out of 300 ordered) 

Buyers Needed. Last November, 
Burt Raynes, the man who took Rohr 
into the grand adventure, stepped aside 
as chief executive; three months later he 
also quit as chairman. His successor 
Fred Garry, 54, a former General Elec- 
tric engineer who was brought into the 
company as president in 1974. Besides 
withdrawing from futuristic projects, 
Garry plans to push for more military 
contracts and concentrate on aircraft- 
related business, which still accounts for 
two-thirds of Rohr’s sales. The compa- 
ny builds pods and other jet parts for all 
major aircraft manufacturers and has 
good prospects of landing orders for de- 
velopmental work on new Navy ships 
Garry's most pressing task, however, is 
to persuade lenders to give Rohr more 
time to raise needed cash by finding buy- 
ers for its ill-fated ventures. If Rohr can- 
not complete an orderly retreat from the 
future of mass transil, its own future may 
have vanished 
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TITILLATING DISPLAY AT MAY CO. DEPARTMENT STORE IN LOS ANGELES 


ADVERTISING 


Wild Windows 


The mannequins in department- 
store windows traditionally are posed 
in attitudes of stiff propriety. But a 
countertrend is under way at some 
fashionable stores, spurred by young 
window dressers who group their fig- 
ures to enact little immobile dramas of 
sex, bizarre fantasy, even suicide—just 
about anything that will make a jaded 
passer-by stop and look. Explains Can- 
dy Pratts, 26-year-old window designer 
for Bloomingdale's in New York 
“You've got to reach anybody who walks 
by and zap ‘em.” 

Alt times the displays get risqué. Ex- 
ample: a series of windows at Los An- 
geles’s May Co. department stores de- 
signed by Artist Peter Shyne, supposedly 
to “illustrate the possibilities of a Cal- 
ifornia vacation.” One window showed 
a beach scene in which a mannequin 
looking like Telly Savalas triumphantly 
brandished a bikini top belonging to a 
female mannequin who had her back 
discreetly turned. Another window 
showed a man dressed only in brief 
shorts at a sink and a woman in panties 
and bra. The implication was that they 
had just climbed out of bed and were 
packing for an illicit trip together. A cur- 
rent window at New York’s Henri Ben- 
del even hints at lesbianism. It shows a 
woman in a revealing nightgown in a 
passive, almost embarrassed stance; an- 
other woman in a longer gown leans over 
her shoulder in an aggressive posture 

Weird Display. Sex, however. is far 
from the only theme of the new theater 
of the bazaar. One Bendel window 
showed a woman gone mad, clawing at 
the walls. Another scene had several 
women staring al an apparent suicide 
surrounded by pill bottles. Occasionally 
everyday realism makes an appearance 
One Candy Pratts kitchen scene for 
Bloomingdale's featured a real smashed 
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raw egg on the floor, which had to be 
sponged up every night 

Whatever may be thought of them 
as art, the starUling window displays ful- 
fill their commercial function: they do 
prompt people not only to stop and look 
but come into the store and buy. A se- 
quence of windows in a Manhattan bou- 
tique named San Francisco depicted the 
suicide cf a lovesick heiress: the first 
window showed her talking on the tele- 
phone in the stateroom of her private 
yacht, surrounded by bottles of liquor 
and sleeping pills; later ones displayed 
newspaper headlines telling of her 
death. The heiress was wearing a silk 
blouse priced at $125; the store swiftly 
sold out its entire stock of the blouses 

Such success has inured window de- 
signers and their bosses to the inevita- 
ble complaints. Mary Avant, designer 
for Foley's department store in Hous- 
ton, put together a weird display called 
“Black Magic™: two male mannequins 
in black jockey shorts. four females in 
black evening wear. All the figures were 
spray-painted black and had limbs sus- 
pended apart from the torsos. “A little 
old lady came in and screamed, ‘Oh, 
God, how horrifying!“ relates Avant 
The store manager shrugged off the pro- 
test: two days later Foley's had no more 
of the garments to sell 


SWITZERLAND 


Prosperous Recession 


Except perhaps for gold. no mon- 
etary asset has quite the mystique of the 
Swiss franc. Since 1970. it has gained 
74% in value against the dollar, more 
than 130% against the British pound and 
Italian lira, and even 23% compared 
with the almighty West German mark 
The franc’s strength is usually attributed 
to Switzerland's social and political sta- 
bility and its reputation as a haven for 
funds of all sorts. Recently, the value of 
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the Swiss franc has also been boosted 
by some economic successes that are the 
envy of most other nations 

Switzerland's inflation rate over the 
past year, for example, has been only 
1.2%. Since January, consumer prices 
have actually declined. In spite of wide- 
spread fears that the rise in the franc 
would hurt exports by making them 
more expensive to foreign buyers, the 
country has amassed its first trade sur- 
plus in memory: $103 million in the first 
five months of this year. And unemploy- 
ment stands at all of .9% 

How have the Swiss done it? Partly 
—and paradoxically—by going through 
a recession that, according to some mea- 
sures, was the worst in any industrialized 
nation. Switzerland's real output of 
goods and services last year dropped 
7%," compared with declines of 2% in 
the US. and 2.5% in the nine-nation Eu- 
ropean Community. This year real gross 
national product is expected to rise 


*Even so, a recent study by the Union Bank of 
Switzerland shows that the Swiss now enjoy the 
highest gross national product per capita of any in- 
dustrialized nation: $8,740. Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark follow; the U.S. is fourth at $7,020 


PERSONALITY 


South Korea’s $500 Million Man 


Like the name of Rockefeller in 
the U:S., that of Byung Chull Lee means 
wealth in South Korea. Now 66, Lee 
has amassed his nation’s largest per- 
sonal fortune—some $500 million, or 
enough to put him in the same league 
with Karim Aga Khan, Nelson Bun- 
ker Hunt and Christina Onassis. He 
made every penny of it himself, build- 
ing such a profitable group of diverse 
companies that Korean businessmen say 
he has a “golden touch.” They also 
view him with fear: Lee does not glad- 
ly suffer critics or competitors. 

Only his habit of chain smoking sug- 
gests the fierceness within. Outwardly, 
“B.C.” is mild-mannered and looks a bit 
professorial behind gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He clearly enjoys wealth. His 
home is a palatial retreat 25 miles south 
of Seoul, set amid 1,200 acres of land- 
scaped gardens and lawns where pea- 
cocks strut. Lee also has a world famous 
collection of ancient Korean pottery and 
—the ultimate sign of luxury—a fine dis- 
dain for the Korean chore of entertain- 
ing visiting businessmen. His greatest 
pleasure, he says, comes in meeting “the 
challenge” of making money. 

B.C. first faced that challenge in 
1935. The son of a Confucian scholar, he 
had just left a Japanese college (Korea 
was then part of the Japanese empire). 
He started a tiny rice-cleaning plant in 
the sleepy southern city of Masan. Not- 
ing that all his competitors made deliv- 
eries by slow ox carts, Lee bought a truck 
—and soon left the competition in his 
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about 2% in Switzerland, v. 6% or more 
in the U.S., West Germany and France. 
Bankruptcies have increased, and some 
of the country’s largest companies, in- 
cluding Alusuisse (aluminum) and 
Société Suisse pour I'Industrie Horlogere 
(watches), ended last year in the red. 

The Swiss kept the jobless rate so 
low by concentrating layoffs among mi- 
grant workers. Some 110,000 migrants, 
mostly Italians, went home last year 
“To put it crudely, our unemployment 
is being felt in Italy,” says Hans Mast, 
economic adviser to Credit Suisse, a big 
bank. Switzerland’s strengthened trade 
position, in the view of government 
financial officials, is a fluke attributable 
to the recession. Exports fell 5.4% in 
1975, but imports dropped 20%. In 
order to keep their markets, many ex- 
porters had to cut prices, thus reducing 
their profits. 

The Gap. The strength of the franc 
has helped the fight against inflation by 
making imports cheaper. Labor unions 
have also showed restraint in wage de- 
mands. The recession helped to hold 
prices down, also, by lowering demand, 

While the rise in the franc has giv- 


dust, he recalls, “howling blue murder.” 

Other coups followed as B.C. moved 
into real estate speculation and sake 
brewing. In 1952, he decided that South 
Korea “could only prosper through 
trade.” He set up his Samsung (Three 
Star) export-import company to do just 
that, and the firm quickly provided prof- 
its that Lee shrewdly invested in other 
ventures. Now Samsung is the umbrella 
of a 17-company conglomerate that in- 
cludes Seoul's finest department store, 
one of its largest newspapers, a group 
of sugar refineries, paper factories and 
an electronics firm. Together they rang 
up sales of $731.9 million last year 

s 

The key to Lee’s success is an iron 
demand for efficiency. A decade ago, 
B.C. shocked family-conscious Koreans 
by abruptly firing two of his three sons 
who were Samsung managers. “They 
were not fit to hold executive posi- 
tions,” he explains. “The life of a man 
is short, but that of a corporation must 
never be.” To keep his companies 
healthy, Lee keeps them lean. When 
he started the afternoon newspaper 
Joongang Ilbo (current circ. 680,000) 
in 1965, he built up a talented staff of 
1.400. Today Joongang has expanded 
into radio and TV, but still employs 
only 1,400 people. 

Lee insists that he now avoids pol- 
ilics, having settled earlier disputes with 
Strongman President Park Chung Hee. 
His entire interest is business. He spends 
months picking his top executives, then 





en Switzerland a reputation among tour- 
ists for high prices, the gap is gradually 
being narrowed by the absence of in- 
flation. Vacationers are pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the prices of hotels 
and ski-lift tickets have stayed the same 
from one season to the next. Last month 
Swiss newspapers carried full-page ads 
that seemed unreal to foreigners: be- 
cause of the recent rise in the franc, the 
prices of some Japanese cars were be- 
ing cut by anywhere from $80 to $400 

Despite the clear benefits of a strong 
currency, the Swiss government is con- 
vinced that the country’s export indus- 
tries cannot absorb any further rise in 
the franc for the time being. But stop- 
ping the climb is not easy. A barrage of 
measures taken so far has not been very 
effective. In the first five months of this 
year, the National Bank had to buy $3.4 
billion in foreign currencies (mostly dol- 
lars) to hold the franc down. National 
Bank President Fritz Leutwiler has trav- 
eled extensively in the Middle East to 
ask oil producers not to place surpluses 
in Swiss currency. Yet whether these 
moves can take the glitter off the Swiss 
franc is still an open question 





LEE ENJOYING POTTERY COLLECTION 


gives them a relatively free hand 
—though keeping a steely eye on them 
nonetheless. B.C. arrives at his down- 
town Seoul office at 9 a.m. sharp, ready 
to meet with his executives in exhaus- 
tive planning sessions. Twice a week he 
breaks the routine and plays golf. Lee re- 
turns to his palace, pottery and peacocks 
by 5 p.m. He usually dines alone, then 
plots new ways to increase his wealth. 
Preferring the glitter of Seoul, his wife, 
eight children and 20 grandchildren live 
apart from Korea’s richest man. 
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WALTER CRONKITE & HIS CBS PRODUCERS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


The Tedium Is the Message 


One evening this week, as delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention 
work out the party’s platform over 
prime-time television, as many as 60 
million Americans will be riveted to 
their sets. Most of those citizens, how- 
ever, will not be watching democracy 
in action at Madison Square Garden, but 
the Major League All-Stars in action at 
Veterans Stadium in Philadelphia, The 
three major networks will together be 
spending more than $12 million to win 
viewers to their convention coverage this 
week, but that event promises to be TV's 


NEWSWATCH/ THOMAS GRIFFITH 


biggest white elephant (or donkey) since 
-well, since the 1972 conventions. 

Part of the problem is Jimmy Carter, 
whose early capture of the Democratic 
presidential nomination removed virtu- 
ally all suspense from the convention, 
except perhaps for the vice-presidential 
selection. Another reason will be ABC's 
offer of an alternative. Since 1968, the 
network has rejected gavel-to-gavel cov- 
erage in favor of a couple of hours of 
filmed and taped highlights and late- 
night live action. “Edited coverage,” 
network officials call that abbreviated 


Fear and Loathing and Ripping Off 


If your news comes to you only from 
radio, television and the daily papers, 
there is a lot of news—or news so-called 

that you may not have heard about 
Did you know, as the National Enquir- 
er reports, that a girl had a secret ro- 
mance with Bobby Kennedy in the sum- 
mers of 1948 and 1949? “My world fell 
apart,” Joan Winmill Brown told the 
Enquirer. “1 had two nervous break- 
downs, lived on drugs—even contem- 
plated suicide.” This kind of journalism 
has a lineage in England and America 
going back to scandal sheets for scul- 
lery maids. However bold the headlines, 
much that appears is a souped-up ver- 
sion of news already in the public do- 
main. But you knew that already, didn't 
you? How much should you trust sim- 
ilarly sensational news stories about the 
Kennedys or the CIA that turn up in rock 
journals, underground papers, skin mag- 
azines and other new frontiers of en- 
terprising journalism? 

The basic rule surely ought to be 
Measure what to believe by where you 
read it. You really can’t demand re- 
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liability or balance about public affairs 
only shock and cynicism and liveliness, 
in magazines whose editors are more 
skilled at judging acid-rock groups. Or 
in magazines whose editors primarily 
compete for the latest angle of audac- 
ity in photographing naked girls, Sul, 
solemnity isn’t the only test of good jour- 
nalism: more conventional papers and 
magazines are often incurious about 
some kinds of news, while journals like 
Rolling Stone and the early Ramparts 

in quite a different league than the 
Enquirer—have at times uncovered 
major stories that others later had to 
pursue. In fact, Rolling Stone sets out 
to be a literate interpreter of the young 
generation 





no 

A tone of raffish candor, meant to 
be ingratiating, often surrounds such 
performances. The master of self-pro- 
claimed raffishness is Hunter S. Thomp- 
son, 39, Rolling Stone national-affairs 
correspondent and the author of one 
book on Hell's Angels and two others 
with “fear and loathing” in their titles 


schedule, and at the last Democratic 
convention it paid off well. While CBS 
and NBC were carrying the usual speech- 
es, floor demonstrations and mid-aisle 
interviews, ABC won half again as many 
viewers as either competitor by showing 
such drivel as The Mod Squad, The Su- 
per and Corner Bar, Despite that lead, 
ABC trailed the other networks in ratings 
during the late-evening hours, when all 
three focused on the convention: NBC 
won 8.2% of TV households, v. 7.5% for 
CBS and 4.5% for ABC 

This year that gap could be closed 
Viewers have a tendency to stay tuned 
for the news and public affairs offerings 
of whatever network they are already 
watching, and ABC's prime-time precon- 
vention lineup this week is more flashily 
apolitical than ever: Bionic Woman, 
Let's Make a Deal, Wild, Wild World of 
Animals—as well as the All-Star Game 

ABC officials vehemently deny that 
their selective coverage is motivated by 
a hunger for higher ratings. “It's about 
time the conventions were covered like 
a news story, nol a pageant,” says Wal- 
ter J. Pfister Jr.. vice president for spe- 
cial television news programs. “We try 
to cover the convention the way you 
would edit a newspaper.” For viewers 
who recall the long-winded platform de- 
bates and seconding speeches of previ- 
ous conventions, that approach makes 
good sense 

Rival television journalists, howev- 


Since he is the best-known Pied Piper 
of journalistic commandos, his tune is 
worth listening to. He introduced his 
book Fear and Loathing: On the Cam- 
paign Trail, 72 by lovingly cataloguing 
the amount of beer, gin and speed his 
publisher had stocked his motel room 
with to get him to finish his manuscript 
in a fevered rush. The prose that fol- 
lows proves that the self-styled “Dr.” 
Thompson has a decided talent for the 
feigned high 

He has been at it again. Last month 
in Rolling Stone, he gave “an endorse- 
ment, with fear and loathing,” to Jimmy 
Carter. The article takes a long ume to 
get under way, for as he writes, his ra- 
dio is describing a Cuban sought for 
wantonly castrating dogs in Coconut 
Grove, Fla. (“This is. after all, another 
election year, and almost everyone I talk 
to seems to feel we are headed for 
strangeness of one sort or another.”) 
Thompson is at first judicious about this 
strangeness (“The evidence points both 
ways”), but not for long: “Jesus Christ! 
I'm not sure I can handle this kind of 
news and frantic stimulus at four o'clock 
in the morning—especially with a head 
full of speed, booze and Percodan.” 

Soon, to prove that he has not gone 
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er, note that ABC will not be editing its 
coverage of the All-Star Game as a 
newspaper would, and that the whole 
idea of a condensed, carefully packaged 
convention program smacks of show 
business. “I think the convention is one 
of the grand opportunities for live tele- 
vision,” CBS Anchor Man Walter Cron- 
kite told TIME’s Sally Bedell. “We 
should let it unfold before our eyes and 
see it without the intercession of an ed- 
itor’s scissors."’ Says NBC Producer Les 
Crystal: “The convention should be 
treated as a story, not a program.” 

Four Horsepersons. Either way, 
the networks will have to hustle to hold 
a crowd that already knows who the 
winner at Madison Square Garden will 
be. To add some contentiousness, ABC 
has signed up Senator Barry Goldwater 
as a commentator (Senator George Mc- 
Govern will play a similar role at the Re- 
publican convention). ABC already has 
a drawerful of short (less than four min- 
utes), filmed feature stories on such top- 
ics as Jimmy Carter's advisers, a small- 
town delegate’s impressions of New 
York City, and the nightmarish 1924 
convention, for use when tedium 
swamps the podium. CBS has a smaller 
collection of prepackaged material, 
though for the first time the network is 
eschewing film for the seemingly great- 
er immediacy of videotape. 

Each of the networks has instructed 
its allotted quartet of floor reporters 


politically softheaded, he opens up on 
Hubert Humphrey (“that rotten, truth- 
less old freak” whose face he watches 
on TV—“this monster, this shameful 
electrified corpse”). What worse could 


ROLLING STONE'S HUNTER S. THOMPSON 


| <a il pa 





NBC “HORSEPERSONS” MACKIN, PETTIT & HART ON CONVENTION FLOOR 


Jimmy Carter meets the Bionic Woman. 


—known among colleagues as “the four 
horsepersons”—to keep an eye cocked 
for offbeat background stories. “I'd like 
to explain the process by which the 
Democratic candidate sewed up the 
nomination and the party before the 
convention,” says Tom Pettit, one of 
NBC's floor reporters.* Promises ABC's 
Ann Compton: “The delegates used to 
be faceless people in straw hats, but this 
year we're going to find out why they 
are voting the way they do.” 


*The others: Tom Brokaw, John Hart and Cath 
erine Mackin. CBS will have Morton Dean, Roger 
Mudd, Dan Rather and Bob Schieffer on the floor 
and ABC will field a team of Ann Compton, Sam 
Donaldson, Herbert Kaplow and Frank Reynolds 


Thompson possibly say about somebody 
like Nixon? Don't underestimate him or 
the liberality of the libel laws, or the 
amount of vilification that a disgraced 
Nixon now seems required to undergo 
To Dr. Thompson, Nixon in his final 
days was “criminally insane” and “even 
his closest friends and advisers were con- 
vinced that he was only two mar- 
tinis away from [making] that final tele- 
phone call that... would have launched 
enough missiles and bombers to blow 
the whole world off its axis.” 

In Jimmy Carter, Hunter Thompson 
has at last found his epiphany. Two 
years ago, suitably liquored at the time, 
Thompson heard Carter give an unfor- 
gettable Law Day speech in which Car- 
ter talked about abuses of criminal jus- 
tice and said how much his thinking had 
been influenced by Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Bob Dylan. Ever since hearing the 
speech, Thompson has been hovering 
around the forbearing Jimmy Carter 
With a tape recorder in one hand and a 
bottle of Wild Turkey in the other, 
Thompson writes, he once in private ses- 
sions got six hours of Carter on tapes, 
and he was impressed by the “extreme- 
ly detailed precision of his answers to 
some of the questions that he is now ac- 
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Some of the week’s most unusual 
convention action may come when the 
dozen network floor reporters—accom- 
panied by cameramen, relief correspon- 
dents and producers—slug it out with 
3,000 other journalists and 5,000 del- 
egates and alternates for breathing space 
on the claustrophobic Madison Square 
Garden floor (30,000 sq. ft., or about 
half the size of a football field). “There 
might be a few ripped trousers and 
coats. There might be a few bumps 
and bruises,” says NBC's Pettit. Of 
course, some kind of action like that 
may be necessary to keep the nomi- 
nation of a presidential candidate from 
being upstaged by Bionic Woman 


cused of being either unable or unwill- 
ing to answer I was dealing with a 
candidate who had already done a mas- 
sive amount of research on things like 
tax reform, national defense and the 
structure of the American political sys- 
tem.” At last we are getting down to it! 

Instead, Thompson proceeds to 
quote some of his own inanities and ob- 
scenities on the tape to prove that “both 
Carter and his wife have always been 
amazingly tolerant of my behavior and 
on one or two occasions they have had 
to deal with me in a noticeably bent con- 
dition.” After all these detours—castrat- 
ed dogs, Humphrey's face and Nixon’s 
martinis—we wail to hear what Jimmy 
said during those six hours. And we are 
given not one sentence 

s 

The interesting question is what the 
Rolling Stone reader makes of this: Does 
he think he has been ripped off? Or, 
since everything is a hype these days, 
isn't it enough that “it reads good” and 
is all that the reader wants to hear about 
politics anyway? Despite Dr. Thomp- 
son’s political wise-guyism and all the 
macho whisky-and-drug talk, this is not 
opium for the masses but Dr. Pepper 
for the credulous 


: 
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hen the heralds fanned out through ancient 

Greece to announce the forthcoming Games 

at Olympia (see BOOKS), they carried with 

them the proclamation of a sacred truce that 

extended for at least a month before and after 
the Olympics. Since the Games of the XXI Olympiad in Mon- 
treal have already become an arena of international acri- 
mony second only to that other supposed citadel of world 
harmony, the United Nations, the time is ripe for a modern 
equivalent, however profane, of the sacred truce. 

Last weekend the governing body of the Games, the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee, was so irate over a dispute 
between Taiwan and Canada that it threatened the ultimate 
sanction, canceling the entire Olympics. The issue: Taiwan’s 
right to fly a flag with the word “China” on it. Canada, which 
has diplomatic relations with Peking, refused to let the Tai- 
wan team into the country, and the athletes who were en 
route had to seek refuge in the U.S. 

On the same afternoon, Tanzania announced that it was 
boycotting the Games as a gesture against apartheid (see fol- 
lowing story), an action that would yank from the Games one 
of sport’s prestige athletes, Filbert Bayi, who holds the world 
record for 1,500 meters. Possible too was similar action by 
other black African countries. One week to the day before 
the Olympic torch was to be borne into Montreal's stunning 
$700 million stadium, the Games seemed to teeter on the 
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Olympic team. Long Distance Runner Garry Bjorklund, 25. 
lost a shoe halfway through the grinding 10,000-meter race 
Spurred on by the maddening memory of a foot operation 
that had kept him off the 1972 U.S. Olympic team, he won 
an emotional barefoot sprint down the straightaway to finish 
third and make the squad. Madeline Manning Jackson, a 
1968 gold medalist. became at 28 the first American woman 
to do 800 meters in less than two minutes. Running “on the 
Lord’s behalf.” Salvation Army Worker Manning hopes to 
shave her time of 1:59.81 down to 1:52. four seconds faster 
than the world record 

Some of the more remarkable feats in this year’s Olym- 
pics will be performed by athletes from fitness-crazed East 
Germany, where sport has become a kind of state religion. 
East Germany won 66 medals at the 1972 summer Olympics, 
a performance topped only by Russia (99) and the U.S. (94). 
This year the East German team will advance its assault on 
the Olympic hegemony of the superpowers and perhaps nudge 
the US. out of second place. One reason: East Germany has 
never won a gold medal for women’s swimming, but by the 
end of its Olympic trials last month, its women’s team held 
world records in all 13 Olympic swimming events. 

There is a global assortment of sentimental—as well as 
odds-on—favorites. Undeterred by a nasty fall this spring 
that knocked her unconscious and left her with a hairline ver- 
tebral fracture, Britain’s Princess Anne will ride with her 

country’s four-member equestrian 
team at Montreal. Her husband, 
Captain Mark Phillips, a member 
of the 1972 gold-medal team, is 
only an alternate this time 
Another British couple, 


Brother and Sister Runners lan 
(5,000 meters) and Mary (1,500 
meters) Stewart of Birmingham, 
has worked as hard as Anne and 
Mark. Home-town boosters raised 


brink of breakup. C.K. Yang, coach of the Taiwan track team 
and silver-medal winner in the decathlon (1960), at least put 
the matter in a hopeful perspective. Said he: “It has been like 
this for many, many Olympics. I always cross my fingers and 
they always solve the problems.” 

The Olympics have become the world’s biggest stage—a 
billion people are expected to view the spectacle on televi- 
sion. As long as that is true, Olympic officials admit, the oil- 
and-water mixing of politics and sport will continue. With 
the 1972 Palestinian terrorist attack on Israeli athletes at Mu- 
nich all too vividly in mind, there was little criticism of the 
armed-camp atmosphere at Olympic sites when the 7.200 ath- 
letes—and 3,000 functionaries—began arriving. 

“The spirit of the athletes may take a beating.” says Mon- 
treal Olympic Official William Little, “but to protect them, 
we are going to have to restrict their freedom of movement 
quite a bit.” The tab for “supervision” at Montreal will ex- 
ceed $100 million—more than $14,000 per athlete—making 
this the most expensive security operation in history. The po- 
lice and military force totals 16,000, the largest armed body 
that Canada has mobilized since World War II 

One of the regrets of the political parrying that surrounds 
the Olympics is that it threatens to overwhelm the simpler 
drama of athletes straining to find—and then surpass—their 
physical limitations. Even if the athlete cannot shave a sec- 
ond off his mortality, he can at least add a moment of time- 
less honor to the human record 

There was ample evidence last week that the Montreal 
Olympics would have its share of such moments. Hurdler Wil- 
lie Davenport, 33, who was advised never to run again after 
he was carried off the field a year ago with a ruptured tendon 
in his knee, came to the US. trials in Eugene, Ore., spiritu- 
ally and surgically renewed and won a place on his fourth 
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money so that lan, a factory em- 
ployee at Birmingham Small Arms Co., and Mary, a clerk at 
the telephone office, could devote last month to high-altitude 
training at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Ethiopian fans will be rooting for Miruts Yifter, 27, a po- 
tential medalist in the 5,000- and 10,000-meter races—if he 
has managed to learn from his past mistakes. Yifter once mis- 
judged the distance of an international 5,000-meter race and 
stopped, thinking he had crossed the finish line a winner 
when there was still another lap to go. Before a 5,000-meter 
heat at Munich, a language confusion kept him from reach- 
ing the starting line, and he was disqualified. 

The grand old man of the Games will be Australian Bill 
Roycroft, 61, an equestrian appearing in his fifth Olympics. 
A wiry, gray-haired farmer from the sheep country of south- 
ern Australia, Roycroft is best remembered for his perfor- 
mance at the 1960 Rome Olympics. After having to be hoist- 
ed onto his horse by teammates because he had broken or 
dislocated his arm, shoulder and collarbone in a fall during 
an earlier, cross-country event, Roycroft clinched the gold 
medal for his team with a faultless show of jumping 

Sentimental favorites provide, of course, only the subplots 
of sport. Center stage is reserved for face-to-face competition 
between well-matched and celebrated athletes who have been 
addressing their lives for months—or years—to a moment of 
confrontation. Sometimes, even often, others win, but until 
the last act is over, the limelight is theirs. Five sets of such ath- 
letes, both blessed and cursed with each other's achievements, 
are profiled in the following pages. Four are expected to bring 
the Olympics moments of high drama. But barring a surprise 
reversal by Tanzania, the long-awaited meeting of Filbert 
Bayi and New Zealand's John Walker has been forced off- 
stage by politics. For the moment, at least, Bayi v. Walker 
seems more symbolic of the *76 Olympics than all the rest. 
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Four U.S. Olympic athletes who have 
glittering hopes for gold medals: High 
Jumper Dwight S > Aa yner Frank 
. Freestyler ' / hoff 

Pole Vaulter Dc oberts. Sites: the 


Olympic Stadium and the Olympic Pool 





They have rarely met—one of the few occasions was 

the 1974 Commonwealth Games (above). Once again their 
confrontation may not take place, but if it does, the 
1,500-meter race between New Zealand's John Walker 
and Tanzania’s Filbert Bayi could highlight the Olympics. 








THE 1,500 METERS 


A MATTER 
OF RACE 


Politics and providence permitting. one of the most mem 
orable foot races of modern times would have been the 1,500- 
meter final on Saturday, July 31, the last full day of the Olym- 
pics. Tanzania’s Filbert Bayi, the world record holder in the 
1,500 (3:32.2), was expected to confront New Zealand's John 
Walker, the fastest man ever to run the slightly longer—by 
120 yds.—mile (3:49.4). Walker's best time in the 1,500 is 
only a hairbreadth two-tenths of a second off Bayi’s record, 
set in the Commonwealth Games at Christchurch, New Zea 
land, in 1974 

But politics and providence have not been kind to these 
runners. Although Bayi (pronounced Bye-ee) and Walker have 
been scheduled to compete against each other numerous times 
during the past two years, the combination of malaria (Bayi's), 
aching Achilles’ tendons (Walker's) and governments (both 
Bayi’s and Walker's) has kept them from meeting outdoors 
in the 1,500 or the mile since June 1974. Again last Friday, 
just when their long-awaited encounter seemed certain, mis- 
fortune intervened, this time in the form of the announce- 
ment that Tanzania was withdrawing its athletes from the 
Olympics if New Zealand was allowed to compete. Despite 
the threat of an Olympic boycott by the Organization of Af- 
rican Unity (O.A.U.), New Zealand last month had sent its in- 
ternationally esteemed “All Blacks” rugby team (a reference 
to the color of its uniforms, not skin) on a South African tour, 
a move that seemed doubly offensive to black Africans be- 
cause it came shortly after the bloody rioting at Soweto. Al- 
though the O.A.U. had turned down a Tanzanian-sponsored 
boycott resolution earlier in the week, Dar es Salaam decided 
to take action on its own 

Bayi, a 23-year-old Tanzanian air force lieutenant and 
flight mechanic, has consistently said he would accept his gov- 
ernment’s decision about the Olympics. “Sure I want to run 
against Walker,” Bayi said recently, “but that’s not the most 
important thing. We have to fight against apartheid.” 

Such self-abnegation cannot have come easily. So intense 
was Bayi’s desire to stave off Walker's onslaught on his rec- 
ord that he had been rising before dawn each morning at the 
Tanzanian training camp near Mount Kilimanjaro to take a 
brisk, eight-mile jog through the chill highlands air—at a for- 
midable sub-six-minute-mile pace. Later in the day, after cal- 


THE 100 METERS 


The race may not take 10 
seconds, but at stake will be the 
tite of World’s Fastest Human 
Three men in the field have 
equaled the world record of 9.9: 
Cuba's Silvio Leonard, Jamai- 
ca's Don Quarrie and a U.S, sur- 
prise, Harvey Glance, 19, a di- 
minutive (5 ft. 7 in.) Auburn 
University freshman who has 
never competed internationally 
Says Glance of his Olympic 
chances: “I take pressure well.” 
So does a fourth big figure in the 
field, Russia’s Valeri Borzov, 26, 
the °72 gold medal winner who 
has recovered from a spring leg 
injury. He might be worth, well. 


a glance HARVEY GLANCE 
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isthenics and a rest, the slightly built (5 ft. 9 in.. 135 Ibs.) 
miler would run to the point of exhaustion. Unlike the no- 
toriously roistering Walker, Bayi does not smoke or drink 
and. while training. he tucked himself chastely into bed by 
8:30 p.m. He had even postponed marriage to his fiancee 
who bore him a son last fall, until after the Olympics 

Walker. 24, whose training was as punishing if not as pu- 
ritan as Bayi’s, had been greatly relieved to learn of the Tan- 
zanian’s rigorous schedule. [t dispelled the intimidating notion 

popular among Bayi’s competitors—that he had tapped 
some magical source of stamina in the upcountry of Africa that 
the world would never share. Unlike Bayi—who seems to glide 
effortlessly over the track with a feathery gait, his delicate 
slender features contorted only by an occasional smile—Walk- 
er runs a noisy, grimacing race, punctuated by grunts and the 
thud of heavy footfalls. Part of the drama of a Bayi-Walker 
race, whenever and wherever it takes place, will be the sight of 
a front-running Mercury with Hercules at his heels 

Walker seemed more disturbed, or perhaps only more can- 
did, than Bayi about the Tanzanian decision. “We're sports- 
men,” he fumed last weekend. “It’s bloody crazy to make us 
into politicians.” Then, trying to take the edge off his dis- 
appointment, he added: “The 1,500 will still be a good race 
There are other good 1,500 men around.” Kenya's Mike Boit. 
Ireland’s Eamonn Coghlan and the United States’ Rick Wohl- 
huter are indeed good 1,500 men, athletes who in any other 
race would rarely suffer the tag of also-rans; but to have tak- 
en a significant role in a Walker-Bayi battle they would have 
needed to improve considerably on their previous bests 

To beat Bayi in the 1,500, New Zealand's (6 fi. | in., 165 
Ibs.) national hero was aiming at a 3:30 time. His coach, Arch 
Jelley, a man not known for optimistic pronouncements, 
thinks Walker can still set that record. His performance the 
past two weeks makes the mark seem possible. Walker has 
been preparing for Montreal by competing ferociously in Eu- 
rope. On a windy day in Oslo, he broke Michel Jazy’s 2,000- 
meter world record by nearly five seconds (the new mark 
4:51.4). Five days later in Stockholm, he won the 1,500 meters 
in 3:34.2, surpassing Bayi’s 3:34.8 as the year’s best. What 
makes Walker so good? Says he: “I attribute 70% of my ability 
to inheritance. My father was a champion cyclist, excellent 
runner and good tennis player.” The rest is just “grinding it 
out in hard slog for 21 hours a week, running when the rain 
sets in, being buzzed by smart bastards in cars and even, like a 
few months ago, ending spread-eagled [but unharmed] over 
the bonnet of a car that zoomed out of a driveway.” 

The good genes and hard slog will not be wasted at Mon- 
treal, with or without Bayi. The regret is that without Bayi, 
Walker may not be pressed to his ultimate under the glorious 
conditions that an Olympics provides 


THE 800 METERS 


“Unless we burn each other 
up in the heats,” says Rick 
Wohlhuter, the best U.S. mid- 
dle-distance man, “it will take a 
world record to win.” The heats 
will be hot, but Wohlhuter may 
still be right, because this race 
has one of the strongest fields in 
the Olympics. Leading it are 
Mike Boit, winner of 15 out of 17 
major races last year, Yugosla- 
via’s Luciano Susanj, who beat 
Wohlhuter four times in °75 and 
John Walker, who is convinced 
his chances for two golds are 
* good. Another entry was, alas. 
Filbert Bayi. And not last in the 
3 group. or least, but maybe first 


RICK WOHLHUTER —Wohlhuter 
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THE DECATHLON 


TEN TESTS 
FOR TWO 


At the end of the decathlon competition at Munich four 
years ago, Russian Gold Medalist Nikolai Avilov was still 
catching his breath when a young man approached him, shook 
his hand and announced he would take Avilov’s crown away 
from him at the next Olympics. “I took a good look,” Avilov 
recalls. “Just think, a kid who had placed way down the list 
somewhere [tenth] threatening to beat me.” 

The threat was justified for the speaker was Bruce Jen- 
ner, now U.S. decathlon champion and holder of the world rec- 
ord since August 1975. The mark he broke was Avilov’s. Last 
month at the U.S. Olympic trials, despite relatively weak per- 
formances in the shotput and pole vault, Jenner scored 8,538 
points and broke the record again. No one else has ever topped 
8,500 points. Avilov, meanwhile, has had limited competi- 
tion since Munich; for a year he was without a coach, and 
last winter he strained a knee ligament, which slowed his 
training. 

Avilov, 28, concedes that his Montreal face-off with Jen- 
ner, 26, will be “the toughest one of my life.” A lawyer and fa- 
ther of a three-year-old boy, Avilov credits himself with one 
big advantage: the maturity of an athlete who has already con- 
quered gold fever. Says he: “When I was a kid I dreamed of be- 
coming an Olympic champion in something, in anything. | 
mean literally dreamed. I could see that little piece of gold in 
my hand. Now I've got it. But Jenner, he’s too anxious to 
grab that medal away from me.” Says Jenner of Avilov’s com- 
posure: “He was so relaxed before the final event at Munich 


THE JAVELIN 


COMBAT 
WITH SPEARS 


When Kathy Schmidt's parents first recognized their 
young daughter's exceptional athletic ability, they nurtured vi- 
sions of raising a smashing tennis player or a power-hitting 
golfer. But always one to play her own game, Schmidt picked 
up a javelin at 13 and has not put it down since. In 1972. 
when she was 18, she threw 200 ft. 6 in. for an American rec- 
ord, the first of many that she set—and broke. The latest 
(218 ft. 3 in.) came last month at the A.A.U. championships 
in Los Angeles, where she outthrew her closest competitor 
by nearly 15 ft. The U.S. Olympic trials showed that the wom- 
en's track and field team is substantially stronger than had 
originally been thought, but its best hope for a gold medal 
still rests in the hands, and arm, of California’s Kathy Schmidt 
(At Munich, the U.S. women won no golds; not since Mil- 
dred McDaniel took the high jump at the 1956 Melbourne 
Olympics has a U.S. woman won a field event.) 

The hope may rest too much on that one arm. Because 
Schmidt is weak on technique and her approach run is slow, 
she has to compensate with her fast arm movement and as- 
tonishing power. Pro Shotputter Brian Oldfield calls her “all 
arm. If she gets some speed, she'll hit 240 ft.” No devotee of 
training—she chain-smokes Tareyton 100s and quaffs beer 
with true zeal—Schmidt will check in at Montreal at 6 ft. | 
in. and 178 Ibs.. some 10 Ibs. heavier than she would like 
—the excess due more to weightlifling than beverages 
Schmidt also will take to Montreal not only her immense de- 
sire to win, but her é/an, something that her archfoe lacks 
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that he freaked me out. I would have been in a straitjack 
myself.” 

After six years of running in the morning, lifting weigh 
in the evening and working on technique in between, Jenn 
is eager to cash in on his training. A strikingly handson 
man with chestnut hair, sparkling hazel eyes and a smile : 
toothsomely bright that it seems capable of tanning his e: 
quisitely chiseled features, Jenner believes that a gold med. 
would ensure him lucrative advertising offers and possib 
even a movie career. And if he wins the gold, Jenner, the sc 
of a Connecticut tree surgeon, promises not to make the san 
mistake as Mark Spitz: “I'll show personality.” 

First, Jenner must prove that his balanced performang 
in the ten running, throwing, and jumping events that mal 
up the taxing, two-day decathlon contest can overcome Av 
lov’s excellence in three. Powered by his heavily muscle 
legs. Avilov (6 ft. 3 in., 191 Ibs.) is expected to outscore Jet 
ner in the long jump, high jump and the 110-meter hurdle 
Jenner (6 ft. 2 in., 195 Ibs.). who is more supple, has a 
edge in the pole vault, 100 meters and 1,500 meters. The 4¢ 
meters could go to either. In the throwing events, which i 
volve both strength and speed, the two are evenly matched. 

Because of the decathlon’s schedule, the duel may well pre 
vide one of the Olympics’ most electric moments. Avilov cou 
have a substantial lead (150 to 200 points) after the first day 
five events, but then Jenner should come on strong. “I'll be b 
hind for nine events—it will be that close,” says Jenner. Tt 
last event, the 1,500, is a Jenner specialty. The question: U1 
der the lights as the evening wears on, and after two gruelir 
days of tension, can Jenner win his race by a big enough ma 
gin to win the gold as well? 

Also decided by that time may be the second questio 
Who is the handsomer decathlon star? This too will be 
close contest. “Have you ever seen a picture of Adam ar 
Eve?” asks Avilov’s wife Valentina, a former Olympic hig 
jumper, “Well, Nikolai is Adam.” 


East Germany's Ruth Fuchs is the world-record hold 
(she set a new mark of 226 ft. 9 in. just last Saturday) ar 
gold medalist at Munich, where Schmidt won a bronze. A 
though Fuchs, 29, has been having the usual youth-v.-age di 
ficulties —Teammate Sabine Sebrowski recently beat her—st 
is at her peak for Montreal. The compactly built (5 ft. 6% ir 
155 Ibs.) blonde from the village of Egeln is determined — 
bring home the gold again, not for herself this time but “fi 
the people who pay the taxes that enable me to compete.” 
Communist Party member since 1972 and honorary delega 
to the ninth East German party congress last May, Fuchs 
an enthusiastic supporter of the East German sports syster 
which allows her “to go to the stadium and train without pu 
ting a single pfennig on the table.” Once motivated by eg 
Fuchs says winning is now “a political matter.” 

In many ways, Schmidt and Fuchs are the kind of o 
ponents who bring an extra element of excitement to Olyn 
pic competition: athletes perfectly matched in skill yet d 
ametrically opposed in style and temperament. Fuchs, tt 
consummate technician who has spent most of the past tw 
years in a training camp run by a government to which she 
outspokenly committed. Schmidt, the power thrower wh 
trains haphazardly and who recently quit the U.C.L.A. trac 
team to protest the firing of the women’s coach. The tw 
have one thing in common. The loser will not complain abo 
her coach—Schmidt because she does not have one, Fuchs b 
cause she is convinced that East German coaches are tl 
world’s best 

And they probably share another trait: the ability to i; 
nore each other. “I must maintain the loose attitude I ha: 
now,” says Schmidt. “If I look at the board to see how Fucl 
is doing, I might tighten up. To win, I have to stay relaxed 
How important this is can be seen in Schmidt's prediction | 
the winning distance: “Between 213 and 215 will do it. / 
the Olympics, everyone is too tense to set world records | 
technique events.” Schmidt can throw 215. Fuchs, please not 
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and Russia 








East Ger many's aging Roland Matthe 
below) will try to repress 

sploshy John Naber of the U.S. in 

the 100-meter back ke 


The battle in the gymnasium Rumanian 
Nadia Comaneci (left), Russian Olga Korbut 


(right) and Teammate Ludmilla Turishcheva 





THE 100- METER BACKSTROKE 


TRY FOR A 
LASTHURRAH 


Of the 26 swimming events in Montreal, none will at- 
tract more attention from the cognoscenti of the sport than 
the 100-meter backstroke. The defending champion is East 
Germany's Roland Matthes, 25, an old man among swim- 
ming’s Wunderkinder who four years ago set the world rec- 
ord mark of 56.30 sec. For Matthes, a skinny (155 Ibs.) six- 
footer, Montreal represents a last chance to add to his stockpile 
of seven Olympic medals, four of them gold, collected in 1968 
and 1972. His challenger is John Naber, five years Matthes’ ju- 
nior, half a foot taller, 40 lbs. heavier and a record smasher 
himself, At last month's U.S. swim trials at Long Beach, Na- 
ber, a senior at U.S.C., toppled by 1.23 sec. the 200-meter back- 
stroke world record of 2:01.87, held since 1973 by—that’s 
right—Roland Matthes. In the 100 meters, Naber finished a 
mere half-second off Matthes’ record time. 

More effective at the shorter distance, Matthes is expect- 
ed to enter only the 100-meter backstroke and the 100-meter 
butterfly, not the 200-meter backstroke. Thus a repeat of the 
events of August 1974 at Concord, Calif., will not be possible. 
In a dual meet there between the U.S. and East Germany, 
Naber stunned Matthes with his first backstroke defeats in 
seven years, whipping him in both sprints as well as the first 
leg of the medley relay. Following the meet, Naber wept af- 
ter he received the East German's sweatsuit that he had ex- 
changed for his own. 

Although nicknamed “Snake” because of his unusual flex- 
ibility, there is nothing serpentine about Naber’s cheery, fla- 


GYMNASTICS 


ROUGH AND 
TUMBLE 


The grande dame v. the showgirl v. the teeny-bopper. As 
the experts see it, the women’s gymnastics competition in 
Montreal is a three-way toss-up—with a half-twist, double 
back somersault, of course. Returning to defend her cham- 
pionship in what has become the glamour-girl event for Olym- 
pic TV audiences is Russia’s Ludmilla Turishcheva, 23, the 
all-round competition gold-medalist at Munich, renowned for 
her controlled grace and classical repertory. The cameraman’s 
favorite will be Turishcheva’s celebrated teammate, Firefly 
Olga Korbut, 21, who flipped, tumbled, smiled and cried both 
herself and her sport into the spotlight four years ago as she 
flitted off with two gold medals of her own. And the roman- 
ticist’s favorite will be Nadia Comaneci, a 14-year-old, 86-Ib. 
Rumanian sprite who risks fancier flights than Tinker Bell 
could dream of. 

The toughest task is faced by Turishcheva. Though the 
steadiest performer on her team—and the winner of the World 
Cup in London last fall—the Merited Master of Sport from 
Rostov-on-Don will be hard-pressed to repeat her °72 vic- 
tory. She is still not fully recovered from a vertebral injury suf- 
fered last summer. A masseur will treat her daily in Canada 
She recently observed: “In gymnastics, if you don’t feel right, 
you might as well forget performing.” Last month her train- 
ing pace at the Palace of Sports in Minsk was up to five 
hours a day and her weight was down 7 Ibs. (to 103), thanks 
to a fresh fruit and vegetable diet. Turishcheva has never 
looked more determined. Says she: “Nothing matters but first 
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key personality. He offers competitors back-slapping encour- 
agement before races; after sinking his rivals he has been 
known to celebrate by throwing roses to the crowd. 

Hyperactive in all he does—he habitually table-hops his 
way through lunch at school—Naber's seemingly unlimited 
energy is reflected in his approach to his sport. He plans to 
swim not only the two backstroke events but also the 200- 
meter freestyle—his time at the US, trials bettered Mark 
Spitz’s 1972 Olympic winning time by more than a second 
—and two relays. “I'd rather be good at everything,” says 
Naber, “than be excellent in one thing.” Asked to size up his 
East German rival, Naber is characteristically generous and 
accurate: “Matthes is experience, maturity and talent, sure, 
but above all he is class. He is never bitter. never overly ju- 
bilant. I wish I could say that for myself.” 

Matthes is equally complimentary. Says he: “Naber has 
everything a great swimmer needs, and at 20 he is probably 
at his peak.” With Naber in mind and with training to make 
up for what was lost because of a May appendectomy, Matthes 
has been swimming six miles a day, which is his normal work- 
out distance. He has been improving steadily, and expects 
his condition will peak at exactly the right time—the first 
week at Montreal. 

Ever unassuming and casual—he favors Western blue 
jeans and leather jackets—Matthes once harbored notions of 
becoming a rock-'n’-roll drummer, but has since decided on a 
more settled career: “sport research.” More settled too is his 
active social life. He recently became engaged to the most im- 
pressive of all swimmers, East Germany's Kornelia Ender, 17. 
who last month set five world records in five days. 

Though Matthes has been unable to top his own world rec- 
ord in four years of 100-meter backstroke competition, there 
is nothing like the Olympics to embolden an athlete—even 
an old one. Says Matthes: “It is going to be harder than ever 
for me, but I have a chance.” Says Naber: “I can beat him 
I'm not saying I will beat him, but I can beat him.” 


place in Montreal.” She may not be the crowd pleaser her 
two prime competitors are, but she has an attribute that al- 
ways impresses athletes: she wins. 

Unfortunately for Turishcheva, there is a new Olga Kor- 
but. Soon after she won the balance-beam and floor-exercise 
golds in Munich, Korbut became the world’s darling, and the 
Soviet team’s ticket to exhibition performances in Europe 
and America. But the experience left her thirsty for Western- 
style perks of stardom, and her already cool relationship with 
Soviet Coach Renald Knysh turned to ice. She announced at 
one point that she was “sick and tired of gymnastics,” and 
talked of a stage career. “Capricious,” was Teammate Tu- 
rishcheva’s delicate characterization. But the Korbut who 
trained at Minsk last month suddenly seemed a grownup; 
her concentration was mended, her mind was on her show in- 
stead of show biz, and she had a new weapon, maturity, to 
spring—along with some brand-new twists—on her foes at 
Montreal. 

Nadia Comaneci, picked from her kindergarten class in 
the town of Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej (pop. 60,000) by her 
coaches because she was “alive.” has advanced the sport of 
gymnastics as much as Olga popularized it. Frighteningly dar- 
ing, she has developed a series of ultra-acrobatic moves that 
leave crowds gasping. The Salto Comaneci, to cite one, is a 
twisting, back-somersaulting dismount from the uneven par- 
allel bars that one U.S. gymnast has a forthright word for: 
“Madness.” Her derring-do, coupled with unusual stability in 
such difficult and dangerous moves as three back handsprings 
in a row on the beam, won her last year’s European cham- 
pionship. (Korbut did not compete; Turishcheva was injured.) 
Comaneci has been criticized for being too serious while go- 
ing through her routines. She responds: “I know how to smile. 
I know how to laugh, I know how to play. But I know how to 
do these things only after I have finished my mission.” 

That's it—grande dame, showgirl and a whopper of a 
teeny-bopper. 
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TV COVERAGE 


BROUGHT TO 
YOU BY... 


It will be remembered as the long hot summer of the TV 
tube. From the Bicentennial blitz to the last flicker of the Re- 
publican Convention, the OFF knob will never get a chance 
Midway through this sizzling season is the sports fan’s ultimate 
midsummer’s dream: 74 hours of Olympian extravaganza 

In the U.S. the Olympics are the exclusive turf—and track, 
pool and arena—of ABC. The Montreal Games will be ABC’s 
sixth Olympics of the past eight. For the rights to beam the 
competition into the U.S. and to provide a “visual feed” to Lat- 
in America, ABC paid the Olympic organizing committee 
(COJO) $25 million. To produce a U.S.-oriented version of the 
Games—through its own staff and technical facilities—will 
cost ABC another $10 million. But don’t fret for ABC's exche- 
quer; at $72,000 a minute, sponsors—the three biggest are 
Sears, Schlitz and Chevrolet—should pay the total $35 million 
bill. Says ABC Sports Spokesman Irving Brodsky: “We'll break 
even. The Olympics don’t make money, but they contribute a 
great deal—immeasurably—to the rise in ABC’s prestige.” And 
to the rise in its Nielsen ratings. If the Munich Games are any 
indication, roughly 45% of the prime-time audience, as much 
as the other two networks combined, will be glued to ABC dur- 
ing the Olympic fortnight. 

To ensure this, ABC has embarked on the most ambitious 
IV project in history. Virtually all of the network’s prime time 
(7:30-11 p.m., E.S.T.) on week nights, plus most weekend af- 
ternoons and evenings, will be devoted to the Games 


REGAN——CAMENA 5 


ABC SPORTS SUPERBOSS ROONE AR- 
LEDGE AND SOME MEMBERS OF HIS 
OWN OLYMPIC TEAM: BELOW, MARK 
SPITZ, AND FROM LEFT, BRIAN OLD- 


FIELD, MICKI KING, CATHY RIGBY 
MASON AND BILL RUSSELL 
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With 21 sports on the Olympic agenda, ABC could fill the 
time merely by televising athletes in action, an approach that 
would produce a yawn heard round the world. Says the net- 
work’s planning director for the Games, Geoff Mason: “The 
Olympics are much more than two weeks of moving bodies 
This is a convocation of mankind unique in the world, and 
we have to get that across. The participants are talented peo- 
ple, and to bring them out as people is as important as broad- 
casting the events.” ABC will use interviews with nearly 70 ath- 
letes that were filmed during the past 18 months in a dozen 
countries 

The final responsibility for what is shown belongs to Ex- 
ecutive Producer Roone Arledge, who will be watching 32 
monitors in ABC’s control center. Explains Mason: “Once we 
hit the switch, Arledge will have to make instant program 
judgments.” Another associate describes Arledge as “the guy 
who has to blend it all into one piece. If he does it well, it’s a 
symphony. If not, it’s just a lot of noise.” 

A conductor is only as good as his orchestra, and Arledge 
has given himself an Olympian team of about 30 commen- 
tators—not too many woodwinds, please—complemented by 
a crew of 470, including directors, cameramen, technicians 
Anchor man is Jim McKay, the Walter Cronkite of TV sports, 
who, in a tempo as neatly clipped as his hair, will provide an 
overview and summaries of events 

Track and field will be handled by Keith Jackson, as- 
sisted by Experts Marty Liquori (the distance runner injured 
in the Olympic trials), Brian Oldfield (a former Olympic shot- 
putter), Bob Seagren (of pole vault and superstar fame), O.J 
Simpson (he ran sprints before sweeps) and Wyomia Tyus 
(100-meter gold medalist in 1964 and 1968), Jackson, along 
with Bill Flemming and former Olympic Stars Mark Spitz, 
Donna de Varona and Micki King, will cover swimming and 
diving, while Chris Schenkel with Cathy Rigby Mason, Amer- 
ica’s Olga Korbut, will report gymnastics. Boxing and free- 
style wrestling will be called by familiar Mouth Howard Co- 
sell and Face Frank Gifford, respectively. For basketball, Old 
Pros Curt Gowdy and Bill Russell will be at the mike. Coach- 
es of several sports will also assist. 

Technical support has been provided by the truckload: ac- 
tually, seven 40-ft. trailers. To broadcast from 24 different 
sites, ABC will be using 25 color cameras, including five mo- 
bile units and four Electronic Sports Gatherers—minicam- 
eras with backpack power sources. The ESGs, never used for 
live broadcasting at an Olympics before, should give ABC the 
flexibility it believes is essential 

The operation will be controlled from a prefabricated, 
soundproofed TV headquarters that includes two full-sized 
studios, control rooms and a telecine center with twelve video- 
tape machines and a slow-motion converter. No fewer than 
36 tape editors will be on the job there, with 18 more in the 
field 

In addition to all this, ABC will be aided by CBC’s 104 cam- 
eras. The Canadian Olympic Radio-TV Organization (ORTO), 
with a staff of 1,850, will supply video coverage—as many as 
twelve live signals simultaneously to broadcasters from 70 
countries—that will be beamed abroad via three sat- 
ellites. Says Mason: “We've created a monster—but a 
friendly one.” 








PHILCO'COLD GUARD’ REFRIGERATORS 
CAN SAVE YOU MORE MONEY 
ON ELECTRIC BILLS 
THAN ALL THESE COMPETITORS. 
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A bold claim. But true. 
And we'll send you the 
proof —free. Every Philco 
COLD GUARD Refrigerator 
uses less electricity than 
comparable models from 
every maker listed in the 
January 1976 AHAM 
Directory, including those 


3. Completely non-electric 
anti-condensation system. 
Another example of 

savings. Philco COLD 
GUARD Model RD19F 8, 
the 18.9 cubic footer 
shown here, uses only 

100 kilowatt hours a month 
versus an average of 


31% less. At $.04 a KWH, 
you'd save $21.60 a year 
or $324 in an average 
refrigerator lifetime. Even 
more, if your KWH rate 
is higher. 

So send for our free 
booklet that lets you figure 
how much money and 


with electric anti- 
condensation heaters. 
For example, the Philco 
COLD GUARD Model 
RD16G2 (15.8 cubic feet) 
uses up to 55% less 
electricity than 
comparable models. 
That's because only 
Philco COLD GUARD 
Refrigerators were re- 
engineered to give you 
three important energy 
savers: 1. Double cavity 
Uni-Wall Liner with no 
seams or joints (patented 
process). 2. Precision 
placement of insulation. 


145 KWH for comparable 
competitive models. That’s 


Model RD19F8 








electricity you can save 
compared to the brands 
listed here. Learn why it 
pays toown the refrigerator 
that helps pay for itself. 
Just write: Aeronutronic 
Ford Corporation, MS 84B 
Blue Bell, PA. 19422. 
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THE REFRIGERATOR THAT HELPS PAY FOR ITSELF. 





The Return of Porgy 


George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess 
—that wondrous mix of jazz, blues, gos- 
pel. Broadway and European romanti- 
cism—is a treasure that has been 
hoarded too long. Productions have been 
rare over the past two decades, and not 
all that frequent during Porgy’s 41 years 
of life. Now there is a new version that 
is really worth seeing and hearing. Sur- 
prisingly, at least to those unattuned to 
the activities of General Director Da- 
vid Gockley, it comes from the Hous- 
ton Grand Opera, where the show last 
week completed an eight-day run. With 
former American Ballet Theater Pres- 
ident Sherwin Goldman joining in as co- 
producer, Porgy this week begins a six- 
week engagement at Philadelphia's 
Academy of Music, and after that it will 
move to the Wolf Trap center outside 
Washington, D.C., then to Toronto and 
Ottawa. If enough people like it during 
the tour, Porgy will come to Broadway 
in the fall, where it ran for 124 perfor- 
mances in 1935-36 and again for 305 
performances in 1953 

Lowdown Blues. Likable it cer- 
tainly is. This production, though some- 
times lethargic, comes closer to the orig- 
inal conception of Gershwin and 
Librettist DuBose Heyward than any 
previous stage version. Houston’s key 
decision was to treat Porgy and Bess asa 
real opera rather than a somewhat fan- 


ALBERT & DALE IN GERSHWIN LOVE SCENE 








cy Broadway musical. That meant re- 
storing a good deal of rarely heard 
music. Gershwin’s recitatives have tra- 
ditionally been replaced by spoken dia- 
logue. Most productions have entirely 
eliminated a brief, sensual scene show- 
ing the night life of Charleston, with the 
character Jasbo Brown playing some 
lowdown blues on a splendidly out-of- 
tune upright piano. They also usually 
omit Porgy’s superstitious “Buzzard 
Song” ("Once de buzzard fold his wing 
an’ light over yo’ house/ All yo’ happi- 
ness done dead”) as well as several 
chunks of the last scene. All that re- 
stored material does make for a three- 
hour-long evening (Houston, wisely per- 
haps, has reconsidered and scrapped a 
few of the restorations), but it is well 
worth the time 

Since Porgy’s music makes the same 
demands on singers as does any other 
opera, Houston has assembled two sets 
of soloists to alternate the roles of Por- 
gy. Bess and Serena. Both are fine, but 
it is the first-night cast that will be es- 
pecially remembered. Tall, willowy, in- 
sinuating Clamma Dale, a Juilliard 
School graduate who made her debut 
with the New York City Opera last fall, 
is a marvelous Bess. At 28 she has a lus- 
cious soprano voice that has a little bit 
of the young Leontyne Price in it and 
soon ought to be just right for Verdi and 
Puccini 

Porgy is the first major role for Lou- 
isiana-born Donnie Ray Al- 
bert, 26. He is a find. As the 
crippled hero he acts on his 
knees better than most young 
operatic hopefuls do on their 
feet, and he has a booming 
bass-baritone voice. Wilma 
Shakesnider has just the right 
blend of vibrant lyricism and 
common-sense demeanor to 
make Serena an appropriately 
righteous foil to Bess. Larry 
Marshall's Sportin’ Life could 
use a touch more evil but is ad- 
mirable in his dandified elu- 
siveness. The depth of this cast 
is suggested by the presence of 
the veteran contralto Carol 
Brice, a regular on the concert 
scene since the 1940s, in the 
minor role of a neighborhood 
scold named Maria 

Despite Gershwin’s use of 
the phrase, Porgy is not a folk 
opera—and particularly not a 
black folk opera. Such a no- 
tion implies a kind of ground- 
level realism that is just not 
there. Porgy is simply a fable 
about man’s innocence in a 
hard and corrupting world 
There is no reason, therefore, 
for contemporary audiences to 
be troubled by the fact that 
most of the inhabitants of Cat- 
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fish Row are stereotypes, and conde- 
scending ones at that. Mozart's Turks 
are stereotypes too, as are Verdi's gyp- 
sies, Puccini's gunslingers and, for that 
matter, Wagner's gods and gnomes. As 
with all opera, the message of Porgy and 
Bess lies in the music. The songs have 
long had lives of their own (what jazz 
musician has not improvised on Sum- 
mertime or It Ain t Necessarily So?), but 
up there onstage is where Gershwin’s tri- 
umphant work deserves its place of 
honor William Bender 
. s a 

When Porgy and Bess reaches Wolf 
Trap late in August, the operetta E/ Cap- 
itan by John Philip Sousa will be play- 
ing near by at Washington’s Kennedy 
Center. What the two productions have 
in common is that they originated in 
Houston under the venturesome eye of 
a reformed baritone who, if no longer a 
boy at 33, is one of the wonders of Amer- 
ican opera 

When David Gockley took over as 
general director of the Houston Grand 
Opera in 1972, the company was giving 
27 performances a year to an audience 
of 60,000 on a budget of $520,000. This 
season it gave 248 performances to 260,- 
000 listeners at a cost of $2.1 million 
(without a deficit). One reason for this 
growth was Gockley’s introduction, in 
his first season, of an “American series” 
of operas in English. Cast mostly with 
young American singers and priced at 
budget levels (as low as $1.60 a ticket), 
this series alternates with the original- 
language performances, and has attract- 
ed a new segment of the Houston com- 
munity. Gockley’s three-year-old Texas 
Opera Theater, a touring subsidiary that 
also uses young American artists, now 
gives close to 200 performances a year 
in Texas and five nearby states. Anoth- 
er innovation: the free, outdoor Spring 
Opera Festival, where Gockley first 
staged Scott Joplin’s long-neglected 
Treemonisha in 1975. Gockley is per- 
haps the only opera director in the U.S 
trained in both music and business. Born 
in Philadelphia, he studied composition 
and conducting at Brown, voice at the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
and then got a master’s at the Columbia 
Graduate School of Business in 1970. In 
his first job at New York’s Lincoln Cen- 
ter, he soon became involved in a corpo- 
rate fund raising drive 

Bold Ideas. The reputation of Tex 
ans being what it is, Gockley may have 
gone to Houston thinking that plenty of 
money would be easily available. Not 
so. He soon encountered a lingering 
frontier mentality (“I made mine, son, 
now you make yours”) and a feeling that 
as Gockley puts it, “it was nice to keep 
the opera small, exclusive, uncontrover- 
sial.” With his bold ideas and persua- 
sive ways, David Gockley has begun to 
change all that 
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Is there an answer 


tothe . 


smoking question? 


Should people smoke? They've been battling that one since the smoking con- 
troversy started. Smokers have an answer. Non-smokers have another answer. And 
the critics of smoking think they have all the answers. 

But arguing whether people should or shouldn't smoke isn't going to change 
anything. The reality is that people do smoke. And they will continue to smoke. 
No matter what anyone says. 

So perhaps a more realistic question would be: what shoulda smoker smoke? 

If some smokers don't want to give up smoking yet find themselves concerned 
about ‘tar and nicotine, then the critics could well recommend that they switch to 
a low ‘tar and nicotine cigarette. Like Vantage. 

And if some of these smokers prefer a menthol cigarette, then the critics could 
suggest that they switch to a low ‘tar and nicotine menthol. Like Vantage Menthol. 

Vantage Menthol offers smokers all the cool, refreshing flavor they could ever 
ask for. And at the same time gives them the substantial cut in 
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not going to argue whether you should or you " oe 
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shouldn't. The fact is you do. 117 

And if you want to do something about ‘tar OB Matine| 
and nicotine, Vantage Menthol could be one answer 
for you to consider. 
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MENTHOL 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar” 
0.8 ma. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR. ‘76 











Bill Rendered 


BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS, OR SITTING 
BULL'S HISTORY LESSON 

Directed by ROBERT ALTMAN 
Screenplay by ROBERT ALTMAN and 
ALAN RUDOLPH 


America’s most interesting active 
film maker, Robert Altman, has created 
a sly, wry, wise study of what fame does 
to people cursed with that most mixed 
of blessings. Buffalo Bill Cody (superbly 
played by Paul Newman) was a legend 
created out of flimsy cloth by a pulp writ- 
er and promoter named Ned Buntline 
(impersonated by Burt Lancaster), who 
lurks around the fringes of the film. 





er—especially when he tries to make it 
rear in the grand manner. One suspects 
Altman has based his Buffalo Bill on 
movie stars he has known—people 
whose celebrity has cut them off from 
the reality that the rest of us share, as 
well as from their earlier selves, the 
selves that first touched a common chord 
and gave them their alienating fame. 
The aging frontiersman is surround- 
ed by an entourage of relatives, man- 
agers, flacks (Harvey Keitel, Joel Grey, 
Kevin McCarthy) who are devoted 
about equally to managing his affairs 
profitably and to seeing that his egocen- 
tric whims do not cut too deeply into 
those profits. As usual in Altman’s films, 
the minor characters are hilariously 





NEWMAN AS BUFFALO BILL, WITH HENCHMEN JOEL GREY (LEFT) & HARVEY KEITEL 
They relentlessly con themselves, the better to con the public. 


Buntiine serves as a kind of chorus, sing- 
ing counterpoint to the sleazy commer- 
cial tones from Bill and his more so- 
phisticated manipulators. They seem to 
really believe that Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show is indeed “America’s nation- 
al family.” They make it their business 
to paper over the fact that the star can 
no longer differentiate between the leg- 
end that has been created for him and 
the much plainer reality of his past. 
Letch for Sopranos. Buffalo Bill is 
a foolish figure. Called upon to make 
speeches when, for example, Sitting Bull 
joins his troupe or President Grover 
Cleveland visits it, he turns out to be 
the master of the grandiloquent open- 
ing and the bumbling close (“May the 
sun never set on this great land, unless 
it comes up again next morning’). He 
has a letch for operatic sopranos and a 
strange hatred of birds, and he is com- 
ically unsteady on his snow white charg- 
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venal, conning themselves relentlessly, 
the better to con the public. The film’s 
best running gag has Geraldine Chap- 
lin as sharpshooting Annie Oakley, snip- 
ing closer, ever closer to Frank Butler, 
her husband, who must hold her targets 
steady while fighting against growing 
fear as she keeps testing the limits of 
her possibly lethal talent. Altman un- 
derstates this joke, as he does literally 
hundreds of others, with his cinematic 
trademarks: overlapping dialogue and 
quick-flick cutting of film printed in fad- 
ed colors, like old snapshots. 
Moviemakers and playwrights love 
to employ a show as a metaphor for the 
world; customarily the works that use 
this device are impossibly pretentious 
and unpersuasive. As Altman presents 
it, this tatty wild West show is ill-cho- 
reographed and never delivers all it 
promises. Yet on the whole, it is an ex- 
tremely graceful journey over ground 












that has tripped many in the pa: 

The only real trouble is that Altme 
seems to lack a sound sense for en 
ings. The big scene is between Newmz 
and the ghost of Sitting Bull (Frank K. 
quitts), who silently appears and disa’ 
pears as Newman wanders through 
midnight monologue about the vexir 
relationship between whites and Ind 
ans. Altman and Co-Scenarist Rudolr 
have some arresting notions on this sul 
ject—that the white drive is to conve 
dreams into profits, while the India: 
wish to convert dreams into experienc 
But the scene, in which a man stupefi 
by celebrity tries to comprehend suc 
delicate matters, is windy and inconch 
sive. By no means is it the conclusic 
that this otherwise strong and interes 
ing movie deserves. Richard Schick 


High Man Wins 


THE MAN WHO SKIED DOWN EVEREST 
Directed by MITSUIJI KANAU 
Narration written by JUDITH CRAWLEY 


In order to enjoy this film one mu 
accept the idea that it is essentially r 
sillier to climb the world’s highest mou 
tain in order to ski down a few thor 
sand feet than it is to climb to the sun 
mil in order to plant your country’s fle 
there. Neither is a useful or sensible a 
tivity, but both have a certain absur 
grandeur about them. 

Once one adopts that view, it b 
comes possible to settle back and enjc 
this filmed record of Yichiro Miura 
1970 expedition. He spent $3 millic 
and involved upwards of 800 people 1 
the attempt to position himself for a ru 
of not more than a few minutes’ dur: 
tion up there on the roof of the worl 
The narration is adapted from a diar 
Miura kept during the several montt 
of hiking and climbing required just 1 
get to the top of his run. There are sorr 
attempts at prose poetry that are suy 
posed to soar into the existential strat 
sphere but succeed only in landing o 
the ear. But when Miura is not tryin 
too hard, he demonstrates an intelliger 
self-awareness. 

Moreover, the material showing ho 
to stage a climb up Mount Everest he 
the fascination of any well-organize 
body of how-to information. This ses 
ment of the film forms an interestin 
contrast to the spectacularly beautif 
footage of Miura’s practice runs at th 
lower altitudes and the wildly scary stu 
at the end, when he is literally in dar 
ger of sailing right off the top of th 
world (only a parachute allows him 1 
retain a measure of control). 

One should go to this film for th 
same reason Miura went to Everest—b« 
cause it is a clean and clear experienc 
of the sort that neither the movies nc 
life offers in abundance these days. R.: 
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What do new jobs 
for Americans mean 


Example: consider a married man 
with one child, living in Pennsylvania, 
who earned $200 a week before he 
lost his job. 

Taking that man off unemployment 
and putting him on our payroll — even 
at the lowest-pay entry job —would 
result in a switch of about $7,900 a 
year, from an economic “minus” 

to an economic “plus!” 

He'd earn about $11,000 a year. And 
instead of the state and federal 
governments (all of us taxpayers!) 
paying him more than $5,900 in 
unemployment compensation, he'd 
be paying the government more than 
$1,970. About $1,000 in Federal 
income tax, and more than $970 in 
other payroll taxes, including social 
security and state and local income 
taxes. 


Whether you look at it in social and 
humanitarian terms, or as a 
matter of cold - 
economic reality, [employed : 
it comes out the ¢ 
same. The private sector — busi 
ness— must maintain jobs and 
create new ones. And that 
means business must find the 
money to do it. 

How many future jobs? 

Right now, America needs 
millions of jobs to get 
people back onto 
business payrolls. 
But there’s also 
the challenge of 
a growing 


to you...a 


taxpayer? 


work force. 14% million new jobs are 
needed every year from now through 
1980 —just to employ the young 
people reaching working age, and 
others entering the job market 

How much money does it take to 
create a new job? 

The average 
investment to 




























create a single new job opportunity 

in manufacturing is around $25,000. 

By 1980, it'll be at least $35,000 (or 

$52% billion to create 1% million 

| new jobs). 

Where will that money come from? 

| The key to getting the money we 
need for expansion and improvement 

of our plants is better earnings” 

— earnings that can be invested in 

our operations and that will encourage | 

investors to provide us additional 

money. 

But this alone is not enough because | 

under present Federal tax laws the 

government would take too much of 

any additional dollars we can earn. 

What we need now is Federal tax 
reform to help lower barriers to 

capital formation. 

“In 1975, Bethlehem’s 

earnings after taxes 
were only 4.8% of 
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How you can help 
gear up the 
American economy 


The tax-writing committees of the 
U.S. Congress are studying the 
subject of “Capital Formation” 
Here are four tax measures which 


we believe the Congress should 








enact to encourage industrial 
expansion and to create jobs 

(1) five-year capital recovery 
system, (2) 12% permanent invest- 
ment tax credit, (3) write-off of the 








costs of pollution contro! facilities 
in the ley are incurred, 

(4) eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits paid out as 
dividends 











If you ag 
present 


evisions in 







| AWS are 
needed wide the additiona 
capita! for more and better jobs 
we ask you to tell that to your 


| Bethlet 


Senators and Congressman 

For a free copy of the folder 
Project Mainspring — with your 

help it can wind up the American 

economy again,’ write: Public 

Affairs Dept., Room 476-T, 

Be m Steel Corp. 

m, PA 18016 










Some brag about 
economy. 

Some, performance. 

Some, roominess. 

But there isn't a car 
we know of that gives 
you the combination of 
economy, performance 
and roominess that 
youl find in the 
Volkswagen Rabbit. 


39 mpg highway, 
25 mpg city. 
These are the highly 

impressive EPA esti- 
mates of what the 
Rabbit got with standard 
transmission in the 


1976 EPA tests. 
(The mileage you get 


can vary, depending on 
how and where you 
drive, optional equip- 
ment, and the condition 
of your car.) 


Fast outside. 


The Rabbit propels 
you from 0 to 50 in only 
8.2 seconds. 

At that range, a 
Datsun B-210 is 60% 
slower than a Rabbit! 

You have to drive it 
to believe it. 


Big inside. 
As Road & Track put it: 


“Its space for passengers 


and luggage is remark- 
able.’ 





In fact, 87% of the 
space in the car is 
devoted to passenger 
and luggage room. The 
Rabbit has as much 
head and leg room as 
some mid-sized cars. 


Open the large Hatch- 
back, put the rear seat 
down, and you have 
more luggage space 
than in the trunk of a 
Cadillac Fleetwood. 


So there you have it: 
Economy. 
Performance. 
Roominess. 


All are alive and well, 
thank you, and residing 
in the 1976 Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
FOR UNDER $3500 IS A RABBIT. 


of hundreds of 1975 cars. 


Based on Road & Track magazine's consideration 


The Swine Flu Dilemma 


Fearing a repetition of the world- 
wide 1918-19 influenza pandemic that 
cost 548,000 lives in the U.S. alone, Pres- 
ident Ford last March called for the in- 
o ..ation of virtually all Americans 
against swine flu. His announcement 
had all the fervor of a declaration of 
war, and Congress promptly authorized 
funds for the largest public health mea- 
sure in U.S. history. But the flu cam- 
paign has run into one roadblock after 
another. Last week it appeared close to 
total collapse 

The threat was an impasse over who 
would protect the vaccine manufactur- 
ers against a possible onslaught of law- 
suits. Few medical authorities believe 
the vaccine itself is dangerous, but they 
point out that with so many shots being 
given, some reactions are inevitable 
That would be true, as one drug spokes- 
man put it, “even if we vaccinated the 
whole population with tap water.” Wor- 
ried about defending against many friv- 
olous suits, insurance companies have 
refused to provide coverage for the man- 
ufacturers. So has Congress, although at 
week’s end some compromise was be- 
ing sought—perhaps legislation that 
would limit damages anyone could col- 
lect from drug companies 

The legal hassle was not the only 
problem. From the start, manufacturers 
have found meeting Ford's original goal 
of providing 200 million shots for the 
winter's flu season a staggering task; the 
quantities required are up to ten times 
the usual production run. In addition, 
local officials have complained that the 
cost of inoculations will greatly exceed 
the money available in the $135 million 
package appropriated by Congress. 

Seed Viruses. The doubts have 
been magnified by the fact that nota sin- 
gle new case of swine flu has been found 
since the strain (ominously similar to the 
1918-19 virus) was identified in several 
hundred G.I.s at Fort Dix, N.J., earlier 
this year. Even Dr. Edwin D. Kilbourne 
of New York’s Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine. a leading proponent of the 
Ford program, concedes that the Fort 
Dix outbreak could have been a “freak 
occurrence.” Complicating matters fur- 
ther, the vaccine, grown in fertilized eggs 
from “seed” viruses developed in Kil- 
bourne’s lab, has been only partially suc- 
cessful in clinical trials 

Injected into some 5,000 volunteers, 

’ the vaccine appeared to offer good pro- 
tection with minimum side effects to 
people over the age of 23. But it caused 
high fever in a significant number of 
youngsters. Concerned by these results, 
Dr. Albert Sabin, developer of oral po- 
lio vaccine and originally a supporter 
of Ford's program, reversed himself and 
said that unless there is an actual out- 
break, the vaccinations should be lim- 
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GROWING VIRUSES IN EGGS 





ited to “high-risk” people, notably the 
aged and chronically ill. A rival polio- 
vaccine pioneer, Dr. Jonas Salk, dis- 
agrees. Describing the vaccine as safe. 
he pointed out that even a partial im- 
munization program reduces the spread 
of the virus by closing what he calls the 
immunity gap. Said he: “Vaccine ts the 
most useful tool we have for preventing 
viral disease.” 

Government health officials clearly 
agree. They note that the last major new 
flu strain—Hong Kong A—caused some 
30,000 deaths when it appeared in the 
U.S. in 1968-69, and they hope to start 
giving swine-flu shots Sept. | 


Genetic Moratorium 


Worried that a wild-eyed professo 
might create a new killer germ, the town 


fathers of a New England community 


anxiously convene to deal with the pos- 
sible threat 

Sound like the script of a third-rate 
science-fiction thriller? It is reality in 
Cambridge, Mass., where the city coun- 
cil moved last week to prevent Harvard 
University and M.LT. from engaging in 
genetic research that could create new 
—and possibly dangerous—life forms 

By a 5-to-4 vote the council demand- 
ed a three-month moratorium on the 
disputed research, which is already un- 
der way at M.L.T. The two schools are 
not legally bound to comply, and in any 
event, Harvard did not plan to open the 
new lab where the work will take place 
until next spring. But the council could 
put teeth into its order by declaring such 
genetic research a public health hazard 
and banning it within city limits. 

What worries many of the towns- 
people is Harvard’s intention to learn 
more about DNA, the master molecule 
of heredity, by inserting segments of 
DNA from other organisms into E. coli, 
a common intestinal bacterium often 
used in genetic research. Some scientists 
fear that fusion of these DNA segments 
with E. colfs DNA might create new, 
lethal microbes against which humans 
have no immunity. To guard against this 
and other possible threats, the National 
Institutes of Health recently issued 
tough rules to govern such research 

Harvard's new lab will include, 
among other safety features, reduced in- 
terior air pressure (to keep germs from 
escaping) and sterilization of wastes 
That was not enough to reassure the 
Cambridge council, led by Mayor Al- 
fred Vellucci. After conflicting testimo- 
ny from a host of scientists, including 
Nobel Laureates David Baltimore (for 
the research) and George Wald (against 
it), the council last week voted for the 
moratorium, during which a panel of sci- 
entists and lay members will consider 
the issue further. Gloated Vellucci: “We 
caught Harvard just in time.” 
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Suburban Furies 


ORDINARY PEOPLE 
by JUDITH GUEST 
263 pages. Viking. $7.95. 


Judith Guest, 40, housewife and 
mother of three sons, living in Edina, 
Minn., sat down one day like a lot of 
other housewives to write a novel. The 
only difference is, her self-addressed 
brown envelope did not keep coming 
back. After two tries it became the first 
unsolicited manuscript to be 
published by the Viking Press 
since 1949 

If this rare publishing 
event leads any reader to ex- 
pect a wildly experimental 
act-of-the-imagination, he 
has read too many commer- 
cial novels about uncommer- 
cial success, and he will be 
disappointed. Ordinary Peo- 
ple is a quite good but thor- 
oughly conventional novel 
that reads, in fact. like the 
old-pro product of an intel- 
ligent, thoroughly practiced 
veteran. Ms. Guest's hardly 
unorthodox subject is a mid- 
dle-class American family 
from the Middle West. Make 
that upper-middle-class: the 
Jarretts live in Lake Forest, 
Ill., and father happens to be 
a tax lawyer. Mother runs a 
spick-and-span home (she is 
death on water spots in the 
shower) and plays golf and 
bridge on the side. Conrad, 
17, is the sort of bright boy 
who ends up on the swim- 
ming team: clean and no- 
sweat even in his sports 

TV Dinner. Only one 
thing spoils this family-sit- 
com idyl: Conrad's older 
brother is dead, drowned in 
a boating accident that Con- 
rad survived. Survival leaves 
Conrad feeling so guilty that 
he attempts suicide and has to be sent 
toa mental hospital, passing on his guilt, 
in turn, to father and mother. 

Picking up the story after Conrad re- 
turns home, Ms. Guest deals with love 
and hate, forgiveness and the lack of it, 
madness and death—the themes appro- 
priate to Greek tragedy. But she must 
deal with them in the terms of the well- 
made suburban novel. Panic equals the 
rattle of father’s ice cube in one-too- 
many martinis. Despair equals the hun- 
dred small ways a Christmas Day falls 
apart, even when the keys to a new Le 
Mans for Conrad lie under the tree 
Loneliness gets spelled out in the in- 
structions on a frozen TV dinner 

The author writes almost too unerr- 
ingly clever dialogue. Everything is bur- 
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ied under the ubiquitous wisecrack—the 
ironic putdowns and self-putdowns by 
which Americans play tag with their ter- 
ror of failure. For failure is finally what 
Ordinary People is about. It may be 
Guest's ultimate irony that the older 
brother's drowning and Conrad's at- 
tempted suicide are only symbols for 
spiritual death—for a thousand subtle 
methods of neglect and undernourish- 
ment by means of which loved ones kill 
and are killed within the family circle 
What is this emotional malaise for 


GETSUG 





JUDITH GUEST AT HOME IN EDINA, MINN 
The rattle of father’s ice cube. 


which domesticated Americans pay the 
day-to-day price? Here again Guest is 
conventional. Too much self-control. 
she implies, too little trust of one’s feel- 
ings. Thus the nearest to a savior the 
novel boasts is a flip-hip psychiatrist 
who eats doughnuts, drinks awful in- 
stant coffee and shares the floor with his 
patients because he can’t afford a couch 
His message to Conrad comes perilously 
close to the slogan of the "60s: LET IT ALI 
HANG OUT. Guest's alternate solution 
the love of a good woman. Jeannine, who 
sings soprano in the choir to Conrad's 
tenor, almost backs into the ‘50s 

The form, the style of the novel dic- 
tate an ending more smooth than con- 
vincing. As a novelist who warns against 
the passion for safety and order that is 


no passion at all, Guest illustrates as well 
as describes the problem. She is neat and 
ordered, even at explaining that life is 
not neat and ordered. Thus the subur- 
ban novel takes on the manicured-lawn 
aspects of its subject: and in its well- 
lighted game rooms the characters seem 
like padded billiard balls. they carom 
so discreetly 

Give the author credit though. She 
has written a truly haunted story in 
which agony gives gloss a run for the 
money. The Furies in her suburb are 
real, even if she seems to 
banish them with a spray of 
Airwick Melvin Maddocks 

. . a 

The minor miracle that 
began when Viking bought 
an agentless, over-the-tran- 
som novel called Ordinary 
People did not stop there 
Sales to Redbook, Ballantine 
Paperbacks, Reader's Digest 
Condensed Books and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
soon followed. Robert Red- 
ford’s company has just 
bought the film rights. Judith 
Guest still does not have an 
agent, but with any luck she 
stands to collect something 
like half a million dollars 
Will the resulting cash and 
carrying-on spoil things in 
the big. elm-shrouded house 
in the Minneapolis suburb 
where the author lives with 
her husband, three sports- 
mad sons aged 16, twelve and 
eleven, and a female mala- 
mute named Pax? “God, | 
hope not,” says Ms. Guest. “I 
like it the way it is.” 

Total Amateur. Bul 
when she allows herself to 
look back on how things were 
during the three years it 
took to write Ordinary Peo- 
ple, cleverness and common 
sense struggle with a kind of 
Erma Bombeck rue. “No- 
body had any underwear,” she recol- 
lects. “Truth to tell, my family is very 
tolerant. But some days I'd look at the 
house and think it was a mess and say 
to myself ‘Why are you doing this?” 
She wrote in the mornings when the 
house emptied, never at night. And rare- 
ly in the summer because the boys were 
out of school 

Though Viking did very little editing 
on her book, by all recognizable stan- 
dards Judith Guest is indeed a total am- 
ateur. At the University of Michigan, 
where she earned a B.A. in education in 
1958, she took no writing courses. “I was 
intimidated. There were lots of talented 
people around.” Until Ordinary People 
the only public recognition she had was 
winning 60th place in a contest of 100 
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“Outrageously and 
endlessly fascinating 
is my awestruck 
reaction. The authors 
have produced another 
cliffhanger... powerful, 
enthralling, moving.” 

lita 
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SPEND LESS. 
GET MORE. 





MONEY SHOWS 
YOU HOW. 


Everymon 
easy-to-use money-s 
stretching ideas. How to cut the costs of 
wning a car, DuyINg In- 
t lash doctor's and 


jozens of practical 


aving, money- 


running a home 
surance. How 


jentists bills 





id exorbitant legal fees 





sniff out little- 1 bargains. How to 
keep your taxes down—your standard of 
living up 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, RISK-FREE! 
Just call toll-free today: 800-621-8200 (in 















Illinois 800 ? enter asubscrip- 
tion. If not satisfied with your first issue 
write cancel e bill, owe nothing 
Keep your first is > FREE! If delighted 
end yourcheck for$9.75;g eremain- 





f f many savings youll enjoy thanks | 


to MONEY! 








An eleven year old 
bringing a touch of country 
to the city. 


For eleven years. WJJD has been 


bringing country music to the people 


of Chicagoland 

Asa matter of fact. we were the 
first major market radio station to 
recognize in our programming the 


emerging popularity and importance 


of the country sound to the 
American music scene. Today. we 
serve it up like a breath of fresh air 
24 hours a day 

But WJJD is more than 
country music 

It's an attitude. A neighborly 
attitude 

An attitude that has brought us 
countless public service awards for 
qrass roots community involvement 


with our listeners. our neighbors 

An attitude that allows our 
personalities to talk with people 
not at them 

And a philosophy that suggests 
that audience promotions. like our 
“Winning Wheel.” should be more 
like a county fair than a high stakes 
poker game 

Just like a lot of people. WJJD 
spent its first 40 years or so growing 
up. Leaming. Achieving success in 
the big city 

Then 11 years ago, we found 
ourselves. And moved home. To the 
country. 

We'd like to invite you to 
join us 


caulldddl 104 FM 


Chicago's Country Music Authority 
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| Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined Lowest tar: 2 mg. “tar,” 0.2 mg. nicotine 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, | av. per cigarette, FIC Report Apr. 1976 
| Kent Golden Lights: 8 mg. "tar." 
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LowTar & Nicotine Famous Micronite Fitter NV 


AS LOW AS 
YOU CAN GO AND STILL 
GET GOOD TASTE. 


KENT GOLDEN LIGHTS. 


SMOKING SATISFACTION 
WITH ONLY 8 MG TAR. 


8 Mgs Tr 07 Mgs Notne 
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BOOKS 


small prizes offered by Writer's Digest 
for short stories in 1970. Still, she de- 
scribes herself as a “closet writer” from 
the age of twelve: “I just didn’t talk to 
anybody about it.” She admits to writing 
“seriously” for six years, has two failed 
novels still at home, plus a clutter of 
short stories. “The novels all grew out of 
stories,” she explains, “because I can’t 
seem to abandon the people.” 

Family Stress. She has never en- 
dured a tragedy like the one described 
in Ordinary People or been to a psy- 
chiatrist. But she is fascinated by how in- 
dividual members of any family handle 
stress, and she has learned to live 
through deep bouts of depression, count- 
ing on experience and commitment to 
carry her through. Says she; “That's 
what the young don’t have. That's why 
a boy like Conrad is so vulnerable.” As 
for guilt: “Everybody’s got that.” 

She has always had a lot of energy 
and read a great deal, mostly fiction, at 
a very high rate of speed (sometimes a 
book a day): “As a reader, I feel I have 
been assaulted and offended for years 
by books celebrating the Extraordi- 
nary.” Hence Ordinary People 

Because she wrote so steadily and 
on so many manuscripts, her family nev- 
er thought of Ordinary People as “the 
book.” Her husband, the vice president 
ofa microfilm company, has always sup- 
ported her writing. One thing she hopes 
they will now have more time and mon- 
ey for is travel. The other is education 
“With three boys to put through college. 
we always figured that when we got 
there we'd find a way to do it somehow 
Now that’s eased a bit.” Success, so far. 
has been no problem. “Let's face it. It's 
great fun for a while to have people ask 
you questions and talk about yourself 
But after a while with every interview 
you give away a big chunk of yourself. 
You could look up one day and find 
there’s nothing left for you. When that 
happens I'll quit.” Not writing, of course 
Just giving interviews. 


Notable 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES: 
THE FIRST THOUSAND YEARS 

by M.|. FINLEY and H.W. PLEKET 

140 pages. Illustrated. Viking. $14.95. 


The modern Olympic Games date 
from 1896 and were begun to promote 
sportsmanship and world peace. The 
original Olympics started in Greece in 
776 B.C. and had their roots in the games 
staged by Achilles outside the walls of 
Troy to allay his grief at the death of 
his friend Patroclus. Now, just in time 
to coincide with the goings on in Mon- 
treal, two classicists and sports fans, M.I 
Finley of England's Cambridge Univer- 
sity and H.W. Pleket of the University 
of Leiden in The Netherlands, have 
culled through ancient records, reviewed 
the writings of poets and philosophers 
from Pindar to Plato to reconstruct just 
what the first games were like. Their ac- 
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If they cant hear 


If Johnny can’t read, poor acoustics may 
be to blame. 

More and more school construction 
and rehabilitation specifications call for 
Johns-Manville sound-control ceilings; 
ceilings that absorb troublesome noise 
and allow students to hear their teacher 








A wide variety of ceiling materials, 


to solve a variety of acoustical and aes 
thetic problems, are available from our 
General Building Products group. 


In fact, we offer entire ceiling sys- 


tems to help construct a good learning 


eavironment, including energy-efficient 
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lighting, temperature control, and fire 
protection. Our ability to deliver com 
plete, integrated systems, as well as indi 
vidual products, is one reason were a 
leader in the building products field. 

General Building Products is only 
yne of our six business areas. We're grov 
ing and diversifying in all areas: Mir 
and Minerals, Pipe Products ar 
tems, Industrial Products, Roofing Prod 
ucts and Thermal Insulations. 

We produced over 1,800 different 
products in those six areas last year, gen 
erating revenues of over one billion 








it,they cant learn it. 


dollars. We thought it might surprise 
you to learn that Johns-Manville is a 
leading name in acoustical ceilings and 
integrated ceiling systems. Particularly 
if you thought all we did was make 


great shingles. 
yvi 
Johns-Manville 


You'd be amazed at what we do 
besides making great shingles. 





Easily the 
most beautiful 


Corer] qantan(s 
projector yet. 








Moviedeck 
projector 
Model 455 


The beauty of a Kodak Moviedeck 
provector is more than skin-deep— 

ecause it's beautifully easy to use. 

Its design features make a Kodak 
Moviedeck projector better looking, 
dependable and easy to use. 

Just study its features—it shows 
both super 8 and 8 mm movies, and has automatic threading 
and instant fe anes There's even a special pull-out viewing screen 
available on three models that gives you the option of lookin 
at your movies without setting up a big screen or turning off the 
room lights. Features that make a Kodak Moviedeck projector 
beautifully easy —any way you look at it. 

Model 455 shown, less than $220. Other models, from less 

than $120. See them at your photo dealer's now. 


Kodak Moviedeck projectors 


are subject to change without notice. 





Simulated projection 
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ATHENIAN JAVELIN THROWER 
First place or nothing. 


count is enlightening. For sheer bally- 
hoo, bitterness and confusion, the an- 
cient games resemble the modern 
Olympics much more than anyone 
might imagine 

Food and drink peddlers, promoters 
and itinerant entertainers surrounded 
athletes and spectators at the foot of 
Mount Olympus. (There was also com- 
petition for the contract to supply the 
games with olive oil, with which the ath- 
letes rubbed themselves before compet 
ing.) Professionalism, poor sportsman- 
ship and sheer ferocity were rife. Some 
of the competitions were more violent 
than those in the games today. The most 
popular event was the pankration, a 
combination of wrestling, judo and box- 
ing in which contestants punched, 
slapped, kicked and—if they could get 
away with it—even bit or gouged each 
other until one or the other quit. In such 
a struggle, the authors reveal, death was 
a far more common risk than a pulled 
hamstring muscle 

But, as in the modern games, ath- 
letes considered the rewards worth the 
risks. Presaging the late Vince Lombar- 
di’s dictum that winning was the only 
thing, the founders of the first Olym- 
pics placed little value on participation 
for its own sake. There were no prizes 
for second and third place at Olympia; 


DWARF KICKING STUFFED PIG’S SKIN 








an athlete took first or nothing at all. 

For those who succeeded, however, 
the rewards could be substantial. Win- 
ners received handsome pensions and 
cash prizes from their native cities for 
their performances. More important, 
they gained lifelong prestige. Their ac- 
complishments were listed in family rec- 
ords and read aloud at contests and pub- 
lic celebrations. The publicity made it 
easy for them to get into politics and be- 
come local Tyrant, an urban office 
which had many perquisites 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
by NOEL 8. GERSON 
218 pages. Praeger. $8.95. 


“So this is the little lady who made 
this big war,” said Abraham Lincoln 
The President was meeting the author 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin for the first time, 
more than a decade after the book’s pub- 
lication in 1852. It was not simply a pa- 
tronizing remark. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe really was small: “I am a little 
bit of a woman,” she described herself, 
“about as thin and dry as a pinch of 
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snuff.” If Uncle Tom's Cabin did not 
quite start a war, it ignited the minds of 
people North and South, both for and 
against abolition. Tens of thousands of 
Americans who had not even read the 
book already knew Simon Legree as the 
classic slave driver and Uncle Tom as 
the black victim.* 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was a well- 
known writer well before Uncle Tom's 
Cabin made her rich and famous. For a 
time, she and her preacher husband Cal- 
vin Stowe were too poor to afford a ser- 
vant. Mrs. Stowe ran her house, cared 
for her twin daughters (the first two of 
seven children), churned out genteel, 
folksy stories and religious essays to help 


*Long-suffering Uncle Tom was the embodiment 
of a Christian virtue—turning the other cheek. It 
was not until the mid-1950s that the virtue of- 
ficially became a vice in the eyes of black militants. 
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make ends meet. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
changed all that. It was the first great 
American bestseller. In its initial year 
in print it sold 300,000 copies, and even- 
tually more than 3 million American 
readers bought the book. Worldwide, 
sales ran to something like 10 million 
in 40 languages. In this plain but in- 
formative portrait, Biographer Gerson 
notes that Author Stowe never visited 
the Deep South before the Civil War 
Most of her knowledge of slavery was 
gleaned from former slaves whom she 
met while she was living in Cincinnati 
(one of the busiest stops on the Under- 
ground Railway), though she did visit a 
working plantation in Kentucky briefly 
in 1833. In spite of the impact on the 
world of her celebrated novel, it turns 
out that except for the issue of slavery, 
she had scant interest in politics 


THE BLUE HAMMER 
by ROSS MACDONALD 
270 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


“There are certain families whose 
members should all live in different 
towns—different states, if possible—and 
write each other letters once a year.” 
This opinion comes from Private Eye 
Lew Archer, and he should know. As 
the hero in 19 earlier Ross Macdonald 
thrillers, Archer has become an expert 
in cankered genealogical trees; no soon- 
er does he undertake an investigation 
of one man’s family than he turns up 
the House of Atreus. 

In The Blue Hammer, Macdonald is 
once more obsessed with the sins of the 
fathers and mothers. Archer is hired to 
retrieve a stolen painting, the work of 
an artist named Richard Chantry, who 
disappeared without a trace 25 years 
earlier. Or did he? New paintings in 
the Chantry style begin cropping up; ci- 
ther they are forgeries or reports of the 
artist's death have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Archer is soon contending with 
new murders and old graves, not to men- 
tion several wayward young people and 
a host of Chantry relatives, lovers and 
enemies. 

First Love. Macdonald dexterously 
amasses implausibly complex evidence 
Happily, this book is stripped of the pon- 
derous gothic ruminations that began to 
infect Archer's thinking several novels 
ago. Even under the influence of his first 
love affair in years, the detective man- 
ages to toe the line between world-wea- 
riness and sentimentality. If The Blue 
Hammer does not rank with Macdon- 
ald’s best, the blame can be laid par- 
tially to earlier successes. The author's 
formula has by now entered the public 
domain. Not only do his characters seem 
to know this—and to act out their parts 
according to the rules—but fans are like- 
ly to know who did what to whom pages 
before Archer does. That kind of dis- 
covery will not necessarily diminish 
public appreciation of Macdonald's 
great skill—but it certainly will not do 
Archer's business any good 
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YOUNG ITALIAN MALE CONFIDENTLY DISPLAYS TRADITIONAL LOTHARIO’S LEER 


The Giovanni Smile 


The archetype is instantly recogniz- 
able: curling, confident smile, tight 
pants, shirt unbuttoned with studied ca- 
sualness, a flashing medallion nestled in 
the virile hair of a bronzed chest. He is 
the heir to centuries of tradition and 
folklore, the ultimate seducer, the pos- 
sessor of alchemical secrets of the am- 
orous arts: he is the mythical Italian 
lover. The myth took a body blow, so to 
speak, with the recent publication of ex- 
cerpts from a 400-page study titled Re- 
port on the Sexual Behavior of Italians, 
or, as it was quickly dubbed, “The Ital- 
ian Kinsey Report.” The Italian male 
emerges from the study as a cursory, in- 
ept lover, crippled by a Don Giovanni 
complex that propels him endlessly to- 
ward the conquest of women 

Three years in preparation, the re- 
port is based on interviews with 2,150 
adult men and women by a corps of re- 
searchers headed by Giovanni Caletti, 
founder of the Research Center for Sex- 
ual Education at Mestre, near Venice 
Although his study was limited to the 
Veneto region in the northeast, Caletti 
points out that it broadly reflects Italy 
as a whole. Some of those attitudes re- 
veal surprisingly miserable sex lives. 
Items: 

> 22% of the women and 19% of 
the men admit that their sex lives are un- 
satisfactory 

> 50% of the women and 25% of 
the men say that they usually engage in 
sex “only to please” their partners, 

> 46% of the women and 19% of 
the men admit that they fake orgasms 

> 49% of the women and a surpris- 
ing 32% of the men report that they were 
virgins before marriage. Yet 79% of the 
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men believe that their wives were vir- 
gins at marriage 

“LT am shocked by the high percent- 
age of sexually unhappy couples,” la- 
ments Caletti. “In other countries the 
right to sexual happiness has been fully 
sanctioned, but not here. Our own cul- 
ture has not begun to deal with it.” Ca- 
letti, who is married and has two chil- 
dren, puts much of the blame for the 
country’s sexual debility on the overrat- 
ed Italian male. “The Latin lover comes 
out of this pretty well beaten up,” he 
says. “He is a bluff. In addition to his 
wife, a husband wants to possess a steady 
mistress and a few casual lovers too. The 
male is cursory and pluralistic. He is not 
interested in the quality so much as the 
quantity of his relations and, clearly, it 
is the women who pay for that.” 

Selfish Oafs. Female sexologists 
agree with some, if not all of Caletti’s 
findings. Anthropologist Gabriella Par- 
ca calls the new study “anti-scientific” 
because it is limited to the Veneto re- 
gion. “In the Veneto there is much more 
sexual freedom than in Sicily or Sardin- 
ia,” she points out. “It is as though Kin- 
sey had conducted his national study 
only in New York.” But Parca and many 
other women agree with Caletti’s de- 
bunking of the Latin lover myth. Parca 
characterized Italian men in her book 
The Sultans, published eleven years ago, 
as selfish, insensitive oafs. Now engaged 
in preparing a new edition of the book, 
she says that she has found nothing to 
warrant a change in that judgment. “It 
is still piratical behavior, even among 
the new generation of young men,” she 
says. “Sex without commitment and 
without affection. That is still the pre- 
vailing attitude, and it is the reason for 
the schism between sex and sentiment.” 
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Beauties and the Beast 


Every summer West Point runs its 
fresh-faced plebes through a grueling 
eight-week training program known as 
Beast Barracks. This year there were 
some beauties in the Beast: 119 women, 
the first in the academy's 174-year his- 
tory, joined 1,480 male plebes in the 
Long Gray Line. 

Last Wednesday, the first day of the 
Beast, the rookie cadettes marched, did 
pull-ups (highest female score: seven; 
highest male score: 23) and had their 
tresses shortened to collar length by bar- 
bers trained at a local beauty salon. On 
a printed form not yet completely de- 
sexed, all plebes were asked: “What was 
the highest rank you attained in the Boy 
Scouts?” 

Women have been integrated into 
the barracks, but the Army has built sep- 
arate lavatories, and both sexes will be 
required to wear bathrobes in the hall- 
ways. Like Annapolis and the Air Force 
Academy, which have also just admit- 
ted their first women, West Point is de- 
termined to treat men and women iden- 
tically. But there are a few exceptions 
at the Point: women will learn karate in- 
stead of boxing and wrestling, and they 
will carry M-16 rifles, which are 2 Ibs. 
lighter than the men’s M-14s 

Says Cadet Gay Gray of Dallas: “We 
know the eyes of America are upon us.” 
The academy's superintendent, Lieut 
General Sidney B. Berry, knows it too 
Reminded that he once threatened to re- 
sign if women were accepted at the 
Point, the general said last week: “It was 
rather adolescent on my part. But I got 
over itand decided to do what a good sol- 
dier does—get on with the job.” 
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“The trick of Desert Sailing on the Baja’s snow-white 
sands is not to end up black and blue” 







"The difference between 
_ this ‘ship of the desert’ and the 
_ kind you'll find in caravans 
_ is that you can whip along 
at speeds up to 60 miles 
an hour. And that’s where 
the danger lies! 





"It's virtually impossible 
to keep your careening 
craft on a straight and 
steady course. We were 
just at the point of 
capsizing... 
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.when I shouted to Jim, 
‘Throw your weight on 
my side!’ Defying gravity 
and tl sting winds, 
we managed to get 
upright. From then on, 
it was smooth sailing. 








"Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club 
at the Hotel El Presidente in San Quintin.” 

Why is C.C. so universally popular? No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. Lighter than Scotch, smoother 
than vodka. ..it has a consistent mellowness that 
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= never stops pleasing. For 117 years, 
ees his Cor ; } in ¢ , 
ethan hd. this Canadian has been in aclass by itself. 
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